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CORRESPONDENCE 


Labels 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Apropos the intellectual combat now 
being waged between those who call them- 
selves theists and those who call them- 
selves humanists, may I suggest that there 
is no more dangerous nor futile pastime 
than the attempt to vanquish an oppos- 
ing label? Lest those who follow this 
controversy come to the conclusion that 
there are only two intellectual camps 
within our denomination—those who pitch 
their tents on the broad plains of tradi- 
’ tion and those who build from the ma- 
terials gathered in the forest of scientific 
effort—may I suggest that there are those 
(I am quite sure that I am pot alone in 
this viewpoint), who are concerned less 
with the label which may be given them 
than with the fact upon which religious 
experience rests? There is something im- 
mature and decadent in the attempt of 
some of the writers in this controversy 
to correlate their label with a superiority 
of intelligence, as though their religious 
beliefs were a kind of “intelligence test.” 

It is impossible for me to point out here 
the inadequacy of both positions. But it 
ean be said that the controversy is mean- 
ingless because adherents of the different 
labels are speaking in different realms of 
discourse. One group assumes as their 
authority the historical permanence of 
certain concepts, while the other accepts 
as their authority a methodology, and 
generalizes it into a kind of systematic 
theology. Both types of authority appeal 
to different types of intellectual tempera- 
ment. They both fail, however, to create 
significant religious symbols. This lack 
of creativity is, of course, characteristic 
of our present culture. The only approach 


' made toward creativity is in discovery. ~ 


The reason for this lack of creativity will 
be found, I believe, in the almost complete 
domination of the emotional life of men 
and women by objective phenomena, which 
causes them to live in an immediate 
present out of which they never feel the 
tieed of escaping. Those of us who are 
aware of this process continue to look for 
the creation of significant religious sym- 
ols which will form a new theology and 
project men’s interests beyond their sen- 
sory appreciations into a realm where the 
temporary values of the concrete give way 
to those that are universal, the truths of 
which will not necessarily be demonstrated 
either by experiment or by logic. 

This is so briefly stated that it may 
perhaps lack sufficient intelligibility, but 
it is a kind of protest that needs to be 
made, éven if only in the space of a letter. 

E. 8. FEereuson. 

New Oxrxumans, La. 


Who Knows? 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

“The word ‘Religion’ must not be under- 
stood in its ordinary sense. ... His religion 
is without a God. ... Whoever believes 
in the ‘infinite nature of Duty, even if he 
believes in nothing else, is religious. ... 


No motive but that of morality is per- 
mitted. ... Prayer does not mean ask- 
ing; it is a mere outpouring of feeling.” 
It may be timely to recall by whom and 
concerning whom these comments were 
made. F.G.P. 


“The Catholic Dilemma” 
To the Editor of THk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


“The Catholic Dilemma” by Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie, in your issue of May 17, 
hits the nail squarely on the head. It is 
not only informing, dispassionate, and 
sympathetic, but it is exhaustive at the 
same time. Mr. Petrie’s early contacts 
with Catholic clergy and laity, and his 
scholastic training have, as he says, given 
him a rare opportunity and preparation 
for the sober, sympathetic, fair, and just 
treatment he gives therein of “Al” Smith’s 
aspirations for the Presidency. 

I sincerely hope this study may reach 
“Al” Smith himself, and, more than that, 
may have a wide reading among Catholic 
clergy and laity throughout the whole 
country. I believe it would promote a 
more sympathetic understanding and feel- 
ing between Catholic and Protestant. 

: Tuomas B. PAYNE. 

BROOKLYN, CONN. 


Over-Beliefs and Technique 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Ham may be right when he says 
the theist is as concerned as the humanist 
about human welfare, THe Recister, May 
17, 1928; but he is certainly wrong when 
he claims that theists have been respon- 
sible for “most of the advance toward 
better social conditions which society has 
made thus far.” 

The humanist contends that we get rid 
of evil conditions simply because we don’t 
like them. Did theists overthrow Czarism 
in Russia? Did theists invent the British 
Labor Party? Did they bring about the 
revolution in China? Did they invent 
Mussolini? ‘These are instances of recent 
social change brought about by the opera- 
tion of human desires, not theological 
beliefs. 

I heard a theist say once that Chris- 
tianity had invented sanitation. The 
theist does not like to give credit to 
natural desires, any more than he’ likes 
to give credit to science, as the instrumen- 
talities of change. He seems to need his 
God to validate his impulses or he can’t 
trust them. 

What a humanist asks a theist to-day 
is this: What technique does the theist 
offer for improving the life of mankind 
on this planet? I take it that the real 
technique of the theist is prayer, worship, 
and yearning. When the technique breaks 
down, as it always does in human-social 
practical affairs, the theist has to become 
experimental. But he still claims that the 
abolition of evil is accomplished by his 
God. Is God going to feed the starving 
Chinese to-day? Or is man? A humanist 
says that man has to save himself. 


A theist recently told of help he had. 
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rendered in his city in instituting a pro-— 


gram of social hygiene. He did this, I 
understood, because he believed in his 
God. I venture to say he gave help be- 
cause he didn’t like venereal disease. And 
when he got down to the business of 
helping, he did not use prayer or worship, 
he used science! 

I am writing, not to refute an argu- 
ment, but to advocate that our denomina- 
tion becomes scientifically-minded. I want 


to see us create a technique for improving | 


life. I should like to advocate that we 
employ a few more secretaries of social 
relations, and that they work out a scheme 
of unemployment insurance, ete. ete., 
which the denomination can crusade for. 
Let us get the facts, and go ahead to 
create a better life simply because we 
want a better life. Whether a man has a 
God or doesn’t have a God is beside the 
point, to my mind. We can’t agree on over- 
beliefs; we can agree on’ programs. God, 
at any rate, is not going to bring us a 
peaceful world. Mian must do that. 
Rupert HoLtoway. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Institute at Deerfield 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Through your columns may I now call 
to the attention of our churches the de- 
sirability of sending their ministers to the 
Ministers’ Institute which will be held in 
Deerfield, Mass., September 3 to 6? It is 
important that the ministers attend, and 
yet it is an expense which is not easily 
borne by the ministers themselves. 

The meetings furnish inspiration and 
fellowship; there are opportunities to 
compare notes, methods, and ideas. What- 
ever the ministers gain, they take back to 
the churches. : 

The Institute is a convention of our Uni- 
tarian leaders. It has had a long history of 
helpful service in strengthening our leader- - 
ship. The program this year is in able 
hands, and I commend to our churches the 
value of making provisions for the attend- 
ance of their leaders. 
; Minor SIMons, 

President Ministerial Union. 
New York, N.Y. 


; Robert Collyer’s Watch 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Anecdotes of Rev. Robert Collyer seem 
to be in evidence just now, and the follow- 
ing has never, to my knowledge, been 
printed. When Mr. Collyer was in New 
York, it was his custom, when visiting 
Boston, to stop with his friend, William 
H. Baldwin. Mr. Baldwin told me this 
anecdote. On one of his visits, Mr. Collyer 
said, “Baldwin, I want to buy a new 
watch.” ‘Very well,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
and together they went to a well-known 
store, where Mr. Baldwin introduced his 
friend and added, “Mr. Collyer wishes to 


buy a new watch.” .The salesman said, - 


“Mr. Collyer, what kind of watch do you 
want?” “Oh,” said the doctor, “I think 
I should like one just like Mother—plain 
outside, but full of good works.” 


Joun H. Epwarps, 
WAVERLEY, Mass. -y 
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Mr. Friedman is a@ prominent lawyer, 
and the sermon was delivered at a 
laymen’s service before the Congréga- 
tion Adath Israel of Boston. 


What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with him?—MrcauH vi. 8 


GREAT TRAVELER and naturalist 

said that in the struggle for existence 
in a state of nature the birds and beasts 
need every instinct and ability merely to 
keep alive. They have to have courage, 
audacity, alertness, physical fitness, intel- 
ligence, and skill. Conditions are so hard 
and the struggle so fierce that any crea- 
ture which fails to be every inch alive and 
every minute in its best fighting trim dies. 
Unless the beast or bird perpetually keeps 
itself up to the mark, it dies. The penalty 
of death for failing to live life to the full 
hangs over all alike. 

The five hundred generations of ances- 
tors which separate us from the cave man 
have softened the conditions of life for us. 
No longer do we always have to be every 
inch alive or every minute in our best 
physical state to survive. But the penalty 
of death for failing to live life to the full 
still persists. The man who is deaf to the 
overtones of life expressed in the ideals 
and spiritual aspirations for something 
more than his little material daily exist- 
ence is dead—dead to the biggest and 
vichest part of life. The dreaming of 
dreams, and the desire for the unattain- 
able, the striving for perfection that lifts 
men to cosmic heights, is as necessarily 
a part of a full life as the daily food we 
feed to our bodies. 


a. 


Ever since we knew of man there is an 
unbroken history of his desire and of his 
effort to express these innate human 
yearnings for something more than human 
experience could create out of the chaotic 
world into which we are born—“the desire 
of the moth for the star.” Man has set 
up his gods of wood and stones, of burning 
mountains, giants who hurled thunderbolts, 
magic-working sorcerers, the all-powerful 
ruler, and the humble holy man, only to 
dethrone each as his own experience and 
ledge taught him to look farther for 
‘the infinite and deeper for the explanation 
Eau riddle of life. 

Eyer searching, ever progressing to 
ftier and larger conceptions, discarding 
orn creeds, is the never-ending ex- 

1 of the soul of man. 


By the very 


Why Religion 


LEE M. FRIEDMAN 


seeking, man’s vision has so expanded that 
the ideas of yesterday are passed and no 
longer hold a place on the horizon of 
to-morrow. In his march onward man has 
created ideals of God ever more exalted 
and ever more spiritually stimulating. 
Human life has broadened and deepened 
on this feeding. Successive forms of reli- 
gious inspiration have ever been the lode- 
stone drawing man up the steep climb of 
civilization. Intellectually, emotionally, 
artistically, morally, we are what we are 
to-day because our forebears felt that their 
best was too mean a gift to offer at the 
altars of their religion and strove to create 
something more worthy of their God. 


-. 


So it has come to pass that religions 
introduced into human life something ideal 
which was in one sense a part of our- 
selves and in another sense was not our- 
selves; but it actually exerted a constant 
influence, raised our level of conduct, 
produced results and effects unattainable 
in other ways. What we call religion is 
the striving for the perfection of human 
life—the stretching of our finite world into 
an infinite universe. 

Now, to-day, have we outgrown all this? 
Is there no longer a place among our 
activities for the inspiration or the prac- 
tice of religion? I hear men say, “I do 
not believe in religion. I get nothing from 
attending church.” Others just say that 
they are not interested, that they get 
more out of a day in the country than out 
of a religious ser vice. Another says: 
“Being good is my religion; so I do not 
need a church.” 

Earth of earth—earthly! 
imaginative ! 

The ideal of perfecting human life has 
passed them by. The altruism of the reli- 
gious conceptions filled with human love 
is to them a closed book. They have their 
eyes only on the machinery—the mechanics 
of living. They shut themselves out from 
the inspiration of the great symphony of 
the most glorious idealism which men 
have yet conceived. So deaf to the com- 
munion of noble thoughts that they must 
live in the narrow rut of daily routine 
governed by a little rule of thumb—gross 
materialists all! 


Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn, 


How un- 


For Ourselves or Our Children? 


But what of the children of these men 
and women? The parents ask, “Why 
should we send them for religious instruc- 
tions when we do not go ourselves to 
synagogue ?” 

Why should their children get more out 
of life than the parents have? Why 
should the children be able to understand 
or appreciate things which the parents do 
not enjoy? If parents asked such ques- 
tions in terms of material things, they 
would be regarded as unnatural and fool- 
ish. Would a sane parent question his 
duty to give his child a chance to earn 
more money than his father, to live on a 
better street, or to have finer clothes or 
a better business? If a parent does not 
enjoy music, would he refuse to allow his 
child to acquire a taste for music? Ifa 
mother was color-blind, would she deny 
her child a visit to an art gallery? 

If religion to some is one of the great 
experiences and influences of life, how 
can any parent feel that he does his full 
duty by his child unless he offers the child 
an opportunity to have such experiences? 
It is well enough to say that if the child is 
so inclined when he or she reaches adult 
life, then it is time enough for religion. 
Such an answer applied to teaching a 
child to read and write would land a 
parent in jail in any civilized state to-day. 

Youth is the time when the mind is 
plastic and impressionable. It is the time 
when lifelong habits and points of view 
are formed. The souls of youth spiritually 
starved breed a generation of hard, sterile 
materialists who not only fail in the 
ancient tradition of honoring their fathers 
and mothers, but learn to measure parents 
as well as all else in life by mere utili- 
tarian standards. 


+. 


So universal has been, and still is, the 
belief that religious idealism is one of the 
worthwhile things of life, that character, 
high thinking, and noble actions are its 
by-products, that parents who have no 
conviction of their own can safely rely 
on the judgment of others that they owe 
a duty to the child to give it its chance to 
learn this side of life. 

We Jews, who are the children of count- 
less generations of spiritual idealists who 
suffered every martyrdom and outlawry, 
every ignominy, all tortures, and every 
species of death that they might leave to 
us the rich heritage of Judaism, would 
indeed be unworthy of our trust if our 
faith perished with us. 
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If we do not leave behind us a world 
the better for our presence, we have in- 
deed lived in vain. If by our efforts 
Judaism be not left a more significant 
factor_in the world, we have failed. We 
must leave our religion to our children, 
one generation nearer to perfection. 

-Man is still on a journey, of which we 
know not the end. Already we have 
tamed the beasts and are conquering the 
elements. 
toward the light. And in the meantime 
our own lives will mean more, not only 
to ourselves, but to others, if we can in 
some small measure make them reli- 
gious—not religious in the mere sense of 
observances of forms or customs, but reli- 
gious in the larger and deeper meaning. 


Still we are only shambling: 
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It means a more purposeful life for those 
of us who have our deep roots in our age- 
enriched synagogue, the spirit ‘of which 
is the flower of accumulated creative ideal- 
ism. It means a stirring up in us of a 
sense of high living and of high thinking, 
so that at least in our great moments we 
may snatch from our eyes the bandages 
of our earthly limitations. We must keep 
our souls keyed to perceive “the vision 
splendid,” or else we walk in darkness. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


Movements and Reactions in England 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


LONDON. 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


LOOD is thicker than water, and not 

the Atlantic Ocean itself with its 
great sundering seas can wash out the 
cohesive sentiment of kinship between 
England and the United States, though 
the latter is the home of many peoples and 
various races. The advent of these into 
your mighty nation is only a marriage 
into the family. And while we have our 
misunderstandings and disputes, they are 
always on this side regarded as in the 
usual tradition of family quarrels. The 
stunts, for example, of the human giant 
of Chicago are classed by us among other 
time-honored diversions of the circus in- 
dustry in which we find amusement during 
our silly season or in our after-dinner 
boredom. I am sure “Big Bill,” if he 
came over here, would receive the wel- 
come we give only to world-famous en- 
tertainers, like Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin. 

But the deeper feeling toward America 
which is characteristic of all the respon- 
sible elements, and permeates the mass, of 
our population has again been revealed in 
connection with the Kellogg proposals ‘‘for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy.” It is true that our 
Government at first accepted the proposals 
with caution and a desire for further defi- 
nition. That the intelligence of America 
will understand to be very reasonable in 
a scheme of international peace, knowing 


how the Machiavellism of nations is cap-- 


able of exploiting, at the pinch, any am- 
biguities in the wording of such a draft, 
in order to evade obligations. Nor will 
you misunderstand the delay involved in 
our Government’s consultation of the 
Dominions before returning a formal reply 
to the proposals. Great Britain is taking 
Mr. Kellogg’s offer seriously, and when 
accepted will honor its commitments faith- 
fully; and the earnest of this lies first 
in the care to be quite clear and sure how 
the outlawry of war bears on our under- 
takings as a member of the League of 
Nations, and that the voice of the Empire 
shall speak in our reply. 


These considerations, however, do not 
affect the cordiality with which the nation 
generally, and as represented both in the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, has received the offer of a peace 
pact from the United States, couched 
under such a short and simple but far- 
reaching formula as appeals mightily to 
the British people’s will-to-please. It is, 
indeed, with some sense not only of satis- 
faction but of pride, that we see America 
once more rising to the height of her true 
self and assuming the réle which nature 
and destiny alike seem to assign her, of 
being the deliverer of the world from the 
canker of insecurity and the immemorial 
eurse of war, and the initiator of a well- 
ordered, strongly guaranteed peace which 
expresses both the permanent interest and 
the profound desire of humanity at its 
core. The recent debates in the Lords and 
Commons have revealed the massive feel- 
ing of all estates of this realm that Eng- 
land must enter into the pact, all the 
more that America is the originator of 
the scheme in its multilateral, wide-em- 
bracing form; so that it will be not a 
sectional alliance of powers, but a world- 
wide league. 

It should be noted that the spokesmen 
of the Government, in both Houses, in- 
cluding the Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and of all the great parties 
of state have, in spite of their hereditary 
differences on most political issues, found 
themselves at one in welcoming Mr. Kel- 
log’s proposals with eager cordiality, in 
this respect being truly representative of 
the national will. The heart of the 
peoples still responds to the grand notes 
of idealism, and noble ventures of faith 
and right will never fail to stir them. 
Anything conceived by his successors in 
the sublime spirit, and spoken in the large 
and simple language of Abraham Lincoln, 
has a boom that echoes round the world. 
It is American statesmanship at its best, 
which Europe always admires and never 
can resist. “The renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national polity” is one 
of the great phrases which, as Emil Lud- 
wig says of the words of Napoleon, win 
victories and make history. 
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THE MODERN MIND - 


Both Dr. Carnegie Simpson, of Cam- 
bridge, moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and Mr. Meggitt, the retiring chairman of 
the Congregational Union, seized the occa- 
sion of their utterances from the chair to 
emphasize, in a period of half-empty 
churches, when organized religion counts 
for less than it ever did in the leadership 
of our nation, the remarkable interest 
which is nevertheless taken in religious 
questions by the public generally. 

Mr. Meggitt was convinced “that deep 
down in the hearts of the people of the 
country there was a far greater interest 
taken in spiritual matters and in the 
moral well-being of the community than 
was generally believed” and ‘that more 
discussion had taken place and. was still 
taking place on religious topics than had 
been known within living memory.” 

Dr. Simpson made a statement of simi- 
lar import to the Presbyterians, adducing 
the witness of the newspaper press and 
the space it is willing to give to religious 


topics to-day as a sign of an obscurely 


felt need of religion in the modern mind 
and heart. There is truth in the diag- 
nosis. There is abroad a confused, in- 
effective desire for religion which the 
churches are failing to meet, though 
within them men are rising like Dick 
Sheppard, and books are being put out like 
Professor Morgan of the Kingston College, 
Canada’s “The Nature and Right of Reli- 
gion,” and from within the Anglican 
Church like Harold Anson’s “Thinking 
Aloud,” which sit loose to orthodox sys- 
tems of theological dogma and base their 
appeal and apologetic on the wider and 
surer foundations of human experience 
and reason in their Godward reach; while 
from outside all churches comes Julian 
Tiuxley’s “Religion Without Revelation” 
to attest man’s sense of the sacred as a 
valid apprehension of reality from which 
religion grows, a doctrine which Rudolf 
Otto had set forth in that remarkable 
work, “The Idea of the Holy.” 

The churches for the most part continue 
to represent their religious dogmas as 
authoritative, and independent of reason 
or its criticism, because they have their 
source in a special supernatural revela- 
tion. Such is the orthodox Christian tra- 
dition entrenched in the pulpits, but 
treated with indifference by the wide- 
spread movement of thought in the 
educated world—thought which, however, 
is exercising its effect on many who 
occupy teaching positions in the orthodox 
communions. 

To quote the moderator of the English 


Presbyterian Church again: “The facts . 


which the scientist finds in nature are as 
truly God’s facts as those which the theo- 
logian finds in the Bible. No man is a 
wholly believing man, and no church is a 
wholly believing church that cannot say 
that” (The Times report). “They must,” 
he went on, “more and more present faith 
as established not on what was secondary 
and disputable, but on what was central 
and certain. It could not be based either 
on an infallible church or an inerrant 
Bible (inerrant, i.¢., in matters of science 


and history). The christianity they must 
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: today must stand on Christ and 
any secondary and disputable 


nm teaching for half a century and 
it it was ostracized by the ‘‘orthodox” 
churches for teaching, as heresy, I know 
nothing of history. All along the line the 
principles and method of approach which 
_ have distinguished Unitarianism are find- 
ing their way into the chief seats in the 
- Christian Synagogues and winning slow 
a victory. We are even entertained by the 
spectacle of well-known English professors 
and preachers of other churches who prob- 
_ ably would not enter Unitarian pulpits in 
their own country, or certainly have not 
_ done so, holding forth in pulpits of that 
community in America, at the safer dis- 
— tance of 3,000 miles! But even from afar 
_ we welcome these signs of rapprochement 
which are an indication of the spread in 
other large communions of.a better under- 
spending of, and a_ growing sympathy 
with, the Unitarian Position and point 
of view. 


il. _ TOC H. AND UNITARIANS 


In ‘various directions, the last decade 
has shown a change of attitude in Bng- 
land toward Unitarianism, and a tendency 
to recognize the claim of our church to 
a place among the Christian bodies and 
forces of the contemporary world. In the 
comprehensive organizations of the whole 
Christian community for bringing the 
Kingdom of God on earth, which are a 
marked development of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and an application in the religious 
sphere of motives and tendencies visible 
in the realms of industry, intellect, and 
world-politics, Unitarian co-operation has 
been admitted and welcomed.. The notable 
CGopee Movement, the Ecumenical Life and 
Work Movement, the World Alliance of 
Christian Churches for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship, and also the broad- 
nontheological policy of the British 
Y. M. C. A., which has, I have reason to 
know, the official approval of head- 
quarters, have all included Unitarians. 
This is a most remarkable sign of the 
‘times for which we are grateful as a 
church one of whose leading passions is 
to welcome every opportunity of common 
service for God and humanity. 
In these circumstances it comes as an 
unfortunate, out-of-date recrudescence of 
- atavistic theological instincts for the Ex- 
ecutive and Council of Toe H. to remove 
a Unitarian padre, duly elected by a 
branch, from his position, and to exclude 
all such padres in the future. Toc H. 
began, it grew and spread as a humanist 
religious crusade for personal helpfulness 
and for social reconciliation and service. 
It was Christian in Christ’s own broad, 
deep, authoritative interpretation of the 
term, and on that undenominational non- 
sectarian basis received a royal charter. 


U 


i 


be Christian ministers, “of any de- 
nation.” The branches have been 
up on that foundation among all 
of men who care nothing about de- 
ations and heresies, and are drawn 
e broadly religious and social objects 


this is not what Unitarianism has 


_ Its padres, according to that charter, were’ 


orth in the Statement of Objects, to 
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which alone the members commit them- 


selves. In that spirit appeals for funds have 
been sent to Unitarians, among others. 

Now, however, definite theological doc- 
trines of a divisive kind are being in- 
troduced, and heresy-hunting is set afoot. 
The volume of “Humanist Sermons,” pub- 
lished in America and the work of min- 
isters in the American Unitarian Church, 
has been hastily ransacked for material 
to prove that Unitarians need not be 
Christians, and so must be precluded from 
holding the office of padre. 

The Modern Churchman has criticized 
this policy as retrograde and regrettable; 
the feeling throughout many of the 
branches where Unitarian ministers have 
served, “in the spirit of a family,” is one 
of indignation, and with some effort The 
Inquirer has been got to stand for the 
right of Unitarian ministers to serve their 
fellows in Toe H. 

The result of the protests from the 
democracy in the movement is doubtful, 
but at any rate it is up to the organs of 
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Unitarianism in England to -fight this in- 
troduction of the poison of sectarian theo- 
logical strife into so fine an organization 
for human service; to do all they can to 
prevent what is a perversion of the spirit 
expressed in its aims and charter ; and to . 
back our own ministers in their claim to 
be, in the true authentic sense, Christian 
ministers—servants of him who declared 
that the Kingdom of Heaven on this earth 
is not of them who ery “Lord, Lord,” but 
who do the will of the Father, and who, 
doing it to the least of his brethren, are 
doing it to him, and are therefore ac- 
cepted as of his discipleship. The 
churehes in England hate heresy-hunts, 
they know that the heretics of one genera- 
tion are apt to be the heroes of the next; 
and the Toc H. executive ought to be made 
to fear heresy-hunts too, as an anachron- 
ism. This exclusion by a caucus ought 
not to be taken lying down. Unitarians 
must fight their own battles and not slink 
from the challenge. Principles need cham- 
pionship, or they perish by betrayal. 


The Most Dangerous Man in America 


HUBERT C. 


eleven-year-old girl with long legs 
and an active mind lives in our 
house. She came from school the other 
day with news. The teacher had been 
talking over the presidential candidates. 
He had mentioned Hoover, Smith, Lowden. 
He had spoken of the candidate of the 
Workers’ Party, one William Z. Foster, 
and had described him as “the most 
dangerous man in America.” 

It is an interesting suggestion. America 
is a large place, filled with many people. 
To pick the chief villain in America re- 
quires either large intelligence or a divin- 
ing rod. It may be that teacher has the 
divining rod. 

A straw vote is in order: Who is the 
most dangerous man in America? 

I do not vote for Foster. He cannot 
qualify as the prize rascal. Foster is a 
communist, and like all communists, is in 
a frenzy of enthusiasm for a new world 
which will never be. The communist has 
his patterns all cut. He would give us 
a society which never was on sea or land. 
He would tear down; he would build 
anew. The least shall become the great; 
the weak shall. become powerful; they 
who have nothing will possess all. It is 
all very simple, this communist dream, 
fearfully simple. It is also well to remem- 
ber that it is an honest dream, and that 
many of its prophets are honest men. I 
do not know Mr. Foster, but I venture 
that he is honest, self-forgetful, devoted 
to his vision of a new society. 

Mr. Foster and all of his communist 
allies are not the danger which America 
faces. They are weather vanes for 
America. They are danger signals which 
catch breezes. 

America will not choose the communist 
way. We may have foolish ways, but not 
that way. 

There are dangerous men in America. 

What of the ill-scented galaxy who in 
the guise of sweet patriotism looted our 
public oil reserves, debauched high officers 
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in our national capital, and brought all 
of us to shame? 

What of the political leaders who bor- 
rowed bonds, loaned bonds, concealed cam- 
paign gifts, lied to Senate committees— 
and all of it with fine assumption of 
superior moral grace? 

What of oil company Officials who 
shared in the loot, refusing to testify, de- 
fying the courts, and nullifying justice? 

I prefer Foster. He does not hide his 
contempt for our American institutions 
under pious protestations of patriotism. 

Foster is a candidate for the presidency. 
I hope that he receives a bare handful of 
votes. I hope that the movement which 
he represents will dwindle and disappear. 

Communists are made, not born. I 
doubt that there are communist babies. 
Men turn communist because they are 
cuffed and kicked—or because they think 
that they are cuffed and kicked. 

There are many simple recipes for mak- 
ing communists. The simplest is this: 
Let any man or group of men treat the 
workers in an industry as though they 
were bolts or screws, tools to be used and 
discarded, tools with no voice and no in- 
telligence to be respected; and let those 
in authority announce: ‘This is our busi- 
ness. This is our money. We do as we 
will with our own.” Let that process 
continue for a year or ten years, and the 
product is certain. We have our Foster 
and his kin. . 

The number of communists in America 
is relatively small. They are a handful 
ina bushel. And why? There is one good 
and sufficient reason. American industry 
is increasingly in the control of men who 
think of workers in human terms, and 
who learn to respect the rights and dig- 
nities of men. 

I hesitate to talk back at teacher. But 
I want that eleven-year-old to know how 
to fight communism. She must learn who 
is dangerous, and who is merely a 
weather vane. 
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ca Missionary Zeal Be Budgeted? 


Unitarian executives consider financial methods for 
propagating faith—World-wide opportunities, 
definite plans 


IVAL McPEAK 


WENTY-SIX EXECUTIVES and de- 

partmental secr etaries of ten Unitarian 
organizations considered various matters 
of the Fellowship at the fifth annual con- 
ference of these workers, held .at the 
Rock-Mere Hotel in Marblehead, Mass., 
June 9 and 10. - This conference was like 
unto the four meetings that had preceded 
it in that it sought to resolve the differ- 
ences that inevitably arise among inde- 
pendent and co-operating or ganizations, to 
prevent duplications of effort, and to work 
out a unified program for building the 
church and spreading the free faith. The 
delegates sought not only to know the will, 
but the best will, of the churches, to take 
account of the highest measure of zeal 
among them, to appeal to that—to build 
upon it. 

This desire animated much of the dis- 
cussion of the question of financing the 
missionary work of the denomination, the 
problem that came in for the longest and 
most earnest consideration. Can mission- 
ary zeal be budgeted? was, in effect, the 
question at issue. More specifically it was 
this: After the expiration of the five-year 
pledges of the Unitarian Foundation, shall 
there be another co-operative appeal for 
funds, or separate solicitations by the 
various agencies of the Fellowship? And 
should the churches be encouraged to 
budget their giving to the missionary work 
of these agencies, or should there be 
separate offerings? 

There was argument both for and 
against the united appeal, for and against 
including gifts to the church-at-large in 
the parish budget. President Louis C. 
Cornish of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, voicing a personal conviction, 
fervently pleaded for the free-will offer- 
ing to each organization, which should be 
preceded by a true and yivid story of the 
work which it is doing. Budgeting and 
united appeals deaden that zeal in mis- 
sionary giving which, in large measure, 
is the life of any great religious move- 
ment. ‘We cannot safely apply the budget 
idea to missionary giving,” he said. “It 
is a matter each year of learning about 
the work and the needs, and of being 
persuaded that it is worth giving for.” 
It was proposed that separate appeals 
might be made at stated times of the year 
and that churches might be supplied with 
a calendar of these appeals. The discus- 
sion finally resulted in a vote that the 
two plans—the consolidated budget and 
the calendar of separate appeals—be sub- 
mitted by the several presidents to their 
organizations before December 1, and that 
the matter then be taken up by these 
presidents for a decision. 

In talking over general denominational 
work next year, President Cornish ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the response to 
the appeal for at least a five per cent. 
increase “all along the line.” He reported 
that 1,500,000 out of the 3,000,000 seces- 


sionists from the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Philippine Islands had organized a 
religious movement on a liberal basis, and 
that the Association had had three. re- 
quests for ministers to serve in the liberal 
movement in Poland, also a secession from 
Roman Catholicism. 

Much interest was exhibited in the Lay- 
men’s League plan for continuance of the 
preaching missions, as outlined in the 
June 14 issue of THe ReaisteR. On 
motion of. President Caroline 8. Atherton 
of the General Alliance, the conference 
voted to endorse these preaching missions 
as a means of deepening the spiritual life 
of the men and women of the churches, 
and to recommend that: such a mission be 
held in every church as opportunity pre- 
sents. Kenneth McDougall, administra- 
tive vice-president of the League, an- 
nounced that Dr. Frank W. Pratt would 
again give his lectures on the Bible and 
evolution, not only during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, but probably also in 
Arkansas this autumn, before an anti- 
evolution measure is voted on by the 
people of that State. 

More intensive missionary work is con- 
templated by the General Alliance, Mrs. 
Atherton announced in outlining objec- 
tives. The board has just authorized the 
appointment of a committee to have 
charge of working up to the Massachusetts 
Bay and Boston Terecentenary celebration 


in 1930, so as to quicken “religious life 


and loyalty to the Fellowship of Free 
Churches.” Nine new Evening Alliances 
were formed last year, and next year a 
special effort will ,be made to enlist the 
younger married women of the churches. 

Compilation of a hymn and service book 
for the use of young people, further co- 
operation with Universalist young people, 
and the holding of district conferences in 
Maine, New England, New York, and the 
South were among the plans of the 
Y. P. R. U., as set forth by Miss Sara 
Comins, the executive secretary. Hx- 
change of delegates between the Isles of 
Shoals Conference and the Universalist 
Ferry Beach Conference, joint socials and 
conferences, and joint meetings of the 
officers of the Y. P. R. U. and the 
Y. P. C. U., were measures of co-operation 
with Universalist youth begun and to be 
continued. Rev. Edwin Fairley of the 
Department of Religious Education called 
attention to the Camp Hill Institute in 
Alabama, where youth of both fellowships 
attend and where Rev. John ©. Petrie of 
Lynchburg, Va., is to be one of the 
speakers this summer. All this focused 
attention for a little time on the possi- 
bilities of united liberal endeavor. Dr. 
Cornish declared : 


“If only we could federate the liberal. 


forces of this country, there would be no 
limit to what they could do. If we could 
federate the liberal forces of the world, 
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they would bring in the great Catholie~ 
Church of Man.” 

William Roger Greeley, as presiaene of 
the Unitarian Club-of Boston, Mass., an- 
nounced that he was trying to lead this 
Club “into the perilous fields of religious 
thought,” and was planning to have three 
or four meetings next year devoted en- 
tirely to religious topics. 

A discussion of THE RecisTeR revealed 
the fact that this year had brought an 
unprecedented volume of news, so that for 
several weeks there had been from nine 
to ten pages of material in type that had 
to be “held over” for succeeding issues. 
The chief function of a church paper, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach declared, is to 
publish the news of the church; THr 
REGISTER has done this more successfully 
the past year than ever before, due to the 
efficiency of the co-operation with ‘the 
churches, and, in particular, to the contri- 
butions of Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, pub- 
licity secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Recruiting of the ministry was con- 
sidered at length. It was suggested that 
easy financial arrangements for students 
of theological schools did not attract the 
strongest type of men for the ministry. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
took issue, saying that theological training 
should be made more difficult in other 
ways than money; it should be more diffi- 
cult in standards of admission, in stand- 
ards of scholarship, and in potential lead- 
ership. Finances should be made easier 
for the student, if possible. The aim at 
Meadville is quality rather than quantity. 
This ideal should so prevail that all 
Unitarian seminaries should be “honor 
schools.” 

Dr. Snow outlined the plans for erecting 
the new building diagonally across from 
the First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
lll., which is likewise contemplating a new 
edifice. It is hoped, he said, to raise the 
needed $250,000 during the autumn and 
early winter. “We do not intend to go 
into every church with the appeal, he said, 
“put we hope that all will want to help.” 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis announced that the 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry 
plans to have men speak in the various 
churches to set forth the claims of the 
ministry as a profession. Through this 
and other means the Committee endeavors 
to discover fit candidates. 

Mr. McDougall read the report of the 
Joint Committee on Student Work, which 
recalled the appropriation of $1,500 by the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
holding of the Intercollegiate Conference 
at Deerfield, Mass., and announced that 
a similar conference would be held this 
autumn for students of New York and 
New Jersey. The Conference yoted that 
the committee be continued for fuller 
study and further planning of work among 
students. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, announced 
that this and the corresponding depart- 
ments of the Congregational and Uniyer- 
salist Churches are uniting to hold a joint 
seminar on “The Church and New England 
Industry” in Boston, November Cs: 
Here, he said, was “an bacon > at 
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announced also that his department 
ned to make a study next year of the 
‘ al effect of some given church on the 
4 life of its community. He hoped that 
the results of this study would encourage 
other churches to take more interest in 
and set higher standards for socially ap- 
plied religion. He and Dr. Cornish re- 
viewed several plans for homes for aged 
Unitarians, and the Conference voted to 
commend Dr. Dexter’s researches into the 
needs for such homes, agreeing with him 
that it was not wise now to conduct a 


‘ANE ADDAMS, who gave the com- 
mencement address at Lombard College, 
June 5, received from Dr. Curtis W. 
“Reese, president, the only honorary degree 
conferred this year by the College—that 
- of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Reece referred 
- to Miss Addams as “citizen of the world, 
champion of peace, friend and servant of 
humanity,” and in conferring the degree 
- said, “You honor us by allowing us to 
honor you.” The graduates numbered 
forty-six. 

The exercises were held in the College 
gymnasium, which was well filled with 
friends. Dr. Reese presided, and the in- 
yocation was by Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer 
of the First Unitarian Church in Daven- 
port, Iowa, who was accompanied to 
Galesburg by a delegation of twenty-two 
persons from his church. About forty 
were present from Peoria, Ill, and the 

r assemblage was representative of many of 
the surrounding cities and towns where 
there are Universalist and Unitarian 

J churches. Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter of 
the Peoria Universalist church pronounced 
the benediction. 

During the commencement exercises a 

portrait of the late president, Dr. Joseph 

M. Tilden, was presented to the College 

by Mrs. Roger S. Galer of Mount Pleasant, 

Iowa, in behalf of the Lombard Alumni 

Association. 

‘ The address by Miss Addams showed 

the relation of social idealism to the lib- 
eral religious outlook. She urged the 

young people to adopt the newer attitudes 
of approach to social service, and men- 

tioned psychiatry as one of the most im- 

portant approaches. She pointed out the 
question of immigration as one of the great 
social and political problems of the day 
which must be studied. The abolition of 
war was singled out for special discus- 
sion. “Your grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers were concerned with a prob- 
lem similar to this in its moral content— 
that of slavery,” she declared. “They 
successfully met it, and the world has 
freed its slaves. Just so, with the back- 

x of the citizens of this country, war 

go.” : 
don V. Burnham, of the faculty, 

a baritone solo, and the Lombard 
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further investigation, and asking him to 
publish his findings. 

The Conference voted to ask the min- 
isters of the Fellowship to reconsider the 
suggestion of the Commission on Survey 


that a “Unitarian Day” be observed in- 


the autumn. ‘Publicity’ was the final 
item on the agenda. General satisfaction 
was expressed with denominational pub- 
licity as now carried on. Percy W. 
Gardner, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, presided at this meeting, 
and contributed to the discussions of all 
the sessions. 


Beorbard Confers Forty-Seven Degrees 


Portrait of former president from Alumni 
Association—Commencement week 


ment program was the fifth annual pageant 
and dance revue in the Plaza Theater, 
Saturday evening, June 2. The pageant, 
“The Jewel of the Golden Buddha,” was 
written and produced by Miss Margaret 
M. Stookey, instructor in physical educa- 
tion. The costumes were brilliant and 
accurate in their design, and were made 
by the students as part of their class 
work. The Pirate and East Indian 
Ballets gave opportunity for interesting 
and colorful effects. In addition to the 
pageant, the dozen or more members in 
the Tap Ballet and Divertissements lent 
variety to the production, in which about 
fifty girls took part. 

A joint recital by pupils in the depart- 
ments of piano and speech occupied Sun- 
day afternoon, and in the evening the 
Galesburg Universalist Church was filled 
to its doors for the baccalaureate sermon, 
which was delivered by Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese on “The Spiritual Function of Edu- 
cation.” The prayer was offered by Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham, dean of Ryder Divinity 
School, and the benediction was by Rev. 
Lambert J. Case, minister of the church, 
who has been admitted recently into the 
Unitarian fellowship. 

“The development of persons in social 
relations is the most important thing in 
life,” Dr. Reese asserted. “Hence the aim 


‘of the educational process is not primarily 


to find facts through research nor to 
transmit information by teaching, but to 
quicken persons and to relate them intelli- 
gently to their environing circumstances. 
Mere information is not education. Fact- 
finding and informative processes are 
means and not ends. The goals of life 
are intelligent adjustments, loyal associa- 
tions, and zestful living.” 

Dr. Reese gave the young people the 
idea that the liberal point of view in reli- 
gion is not less but more spiritual, and 
explained a number of terms frequently 
used in religion, from a liberal viewpoint. 
“The spiritual is coming to include the 
whole of life,’ he said. “The divine was 
never more sacred than when engaged in 
secular pursuits. Ecclesiastical practices 
and paraphernalia are never holy unless 
made so by the service of worthy ends. 

“Religion now specifically holds that 
there can be no true reverence for deific 
realms if there is none for human realms; 
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that the ecclesiastical processes of life are 
all to be revered. Whatever else it may 
be, religion is the natural functioning of 
a normal person in the effort to achieve 
a full and free and socially useful life 
in ordinary circumstances.” 

Cardon VY. Burnham, professor of sing- 
ing at Lombard, presented several pupils 
in a musicale Monday morning, June 4, in 
Lombard Hall. At noon the Alumni 
Luncheon on the campus drew former 
students and their friends from a con- 
siderable distance. The annual meeting of 


the Alumni Association followed the 
luncheon, and was held in Tompkins 
Science Hall. Monday afternoon the 


Townsend Prize readings were heard in 
the Chapel. The two prizes, of $15 and 
$10, were awarded to Miss Grace Chent 
and Miss Helen Keller. The: contest is 
open to young women, and the awards are 
provided from a fund left for that pur- 
pose by the late Mrs. BPleanor Pierce 
Townsend. 

Monday evening the commencement 
play, “White collars,” was presented in 
the Plaza Theater under the direction of 
Miss Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets, professor 
of speech. 

Commencement events closed with the 
Alumni Luncheon at the Galesburg Club, 
Tuesday, at which the members of the 
graduating class were guests of ‘the 
Alumni Association. Dean Charles M. 
Poor, Ph.D., was chairman, and the toast- 
master was Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of 
the Joliet, Ill., Universalist church. The 
graduates were welcomed into the Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Bryngellson, and Miss 
Marion Poor responded for the class. 
Brief toasts were given by Dr. Roger 8. 
Galer, president of the Lombard trustees; 
Miss Jane Addams; George G. Davis, 
secretary and treasurer of Lombard; Rey. 
Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., member of - 
the trustees; Hon. Winifred Mason Huck, 
former member of Congress, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese. 


Meeting Takes Further Steps 
for Massachusetts Conference 


Representatives of Massachusetts con- 
ferences assembled at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., the morning of June 11, in 
order to give further consideration to the 
proposal to form a State-wide Massachu- 
setts Unitarian Conference, which was 
considered at a meeting of Massachusetts 
ministers and laymen held in Boston dur- 
ing Anniversary Week. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings of Salem pre- 
sided as temporary chairman, and Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper of Hingham served as scribe. 

A committee was appointed to study 
the advisability of forming such a confer- 
ence and to report at some later time. 
The committee consists of Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, Rey. Ernest 8. Meredith of Water- 
town, and Rey. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly. 
The committee invites expression of opin- 
ion on this subject from the ministers and 
laity of Unitarian churches in the State. 

The several conferences which were 
represented at the meeting were the Ply- 
mouth and Bay, Norfolk, South Middlesex, 
Essex, and Channing Conferences. 
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Stevenson to Graduates 


E CAN OFFER the young men and women 

about to leave school for new experiences a 
telling bit of advice which may help them as long 
as they live. Lead a positive life! Let us illustrate 
from Robert Louis Stevenson. He lived in his 
youth among negatives. People of the old Scotch 
doctrine—and pretty nearly all so-called Christian 
doctrine was like unto it—-were what they were 
because they made central in their system faults 
committed rather than adventures to be embraced. 
Religion was dour, dejected, its righteousness hard, 
unachieving. As Sidney Colvin tells us, Stevenson 
all his life rebelled. He wanted something better. 
He revolted, as a matter of fact, not so much 
against the idea of conventionality, as he battled 
with passion for a truer conventionality. He saw, 
as Colvin says, that “a kind of black angry look 
goes with the statement of the law of negatives.” 

To love one’s neighbor as oneself is certainly 
much harder, Stevenson said, but it states life “so 
much more actively, gladly, kindly, that you can 
begin to see some pleasure in it. ... It is much 
more important to do right than not to do wrong. 
Further, the one is possible, the other has always 
been impossible; and the faithful design to do right 
is accepted by God. That seems to-me to be the 
Gospel.” 

To take only one quality, kindness. (The life of 
every true person is, as a. matter of fact, filled with 
positive qualities.) Our kindnesses are the things 
which make this world tolerable, Stevenson believed. 
“Tf it were not for that, for the effect of kind words, 
kind looks, kind letters, multiplying, spreading, 
making one happy through another, I should be 
tempted to think our life a practical jest in the 
worst possible spirit.” There is the sterner busi- 
ness, to be sure; for “man is born for struggle, 
and he only tastes his life in effort, and on condi- 
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This last is true to 
He delighted in danger, in action. 


tion that he is opposed.” 
Stevenson. 


% 


Tron tenacity was in him to save his health, tomake _ 


his writing talent of use to the world. He was one 
who bore with ‘invincible sweetness and patience” 
the pains of invalidism and the untoward experi- 
ences of a tenderly sensitive and adventurous 
nature. 


Our Congregational Pilgrims 


EYSERLING is right. “Good relations with 
his fellow men,” he says, in his new book, 
“Europe,” “are more important to the Britisher 
than anything else.” One comes from the company 
of the English Congregationalist pilgrims, twelve 
hundred of them, recent visitors to their co-church- 
men and this eastern section of our country as 
bearers of spontaneous good will and camaraderie, 
and one is convinced that in no grace are these es- 
sential Britishers more adept, more sincere, more 
effectual for bringing to pass the actuality that we 
call the brotherhood of man than in this thing 
which Keyserling calls good relations. They charge 
and surcharge the atmosphere with the great power 
of it. 

The fundamental characteristic of the English 
Congregationalist is his air of freedom. It is not 
an assumption; it is a natural right, bred in him 
for a thousand years, out of the breed of Angles 
and Saxons. With freedom goes equality in that 
true sense, namely, the oneness of the quality called 
humanity. The Free Churchman, the Noncon- 
formist, the man who compelled Britain to forego 
forever the name and fact of empire and to adopt 
the name and fact of commonwealth, is here among 
us, and there is nothing in our genius or philosophy 
of freedom that has quite the tang, the effervescent 
sparkle which your genuine Britisher after the 
manner of these friends among us has in him as 
naturally as his breathing, as inseparable from him 
as his hands and feét. 

For him, Plymouth is indeed the rock of ages; 
and in Lexington and “by the rude bridge” the 
things which we celebrate, he celebrates the more; 
and he adds a firm word that in no land on this 
planet where the flag of his commonwealth flies 
would it be possible for the people to complain 
against the least tyranny. of the government which 
directs affairs from the little island. That is why 
he loves England with an ardor and devotion that 
can come only with the infusion of an unremitting 
strain of ten centuries! Good relations, indeed! 
The best. function of Congregational religion is 
here, it seems to us. Whether British or American, 
they show it at home, and above all other churches 
they demonstrate it in their fields of work once 
called foreign. Because of this principle of social 
relations there is oneness, sympathy, and the joy 
of common understanding. 

Thus to carry on while it is day i is to be as little 
children. Keyserling says in another place that 
English life is actually a sort of child-life. He 
means great praise. For children there is nothing 
higher than “living nicely together.” “Only, in 
this domain children are wiser than grown-ups. A 
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8 Siledience to its accepted. norms. Thus the finest 
_ blossom of English social life takes its root in the 
primitive. For the Englishman, ‘Live and let live’ 
is a self-evident maxim. He accepts it as a matter 
of course that his opponent, too, belongs within 
the commonalty.” 

We Unitarians and all free people in this country 
find something here to add to our spiritual posses- 
sion. These pilgrims who have come again, how 
they bless us! We are very proud that as church- 
men we are of one rootage. The judgment on the 
fruit of the tree we would have meet for our 
heritage of spiritual freedom and good relations. 


Liberty in -Court 


HOSE who sorrow about our lost liberties have 
been in a dream, and the dream is true. A high 
court of law has actually taken the side of freedom 
of assembly and freedom of speech, guaranteed by 
the Constitution and nullified by some constitu- 
tionalists, lo, these many years! It happened in 
New Jersey. One consequence is that Roger N. 
Baldwin, scion of a Unitarian family in which we 
all have pride, and supreme tester of the bounds of 
freedom, does not get a six months’ term in jail; 

and another, not so personal but more significant, 
is that we have less reason, though some may say 
it is not much less reason, to believe that the mor- 
dant and provocative assertion of Leon Whipple, 
documentative historian of civil liberty in the 
United States is true; to wit, “Whoever has power 
has civil liberty.” “Any one,” says Mr. Whipple, 
“who has studied civil liberty in the history of the 
United States must remain convinced of this. Even 
before there was a United States, the truth was 
proven.” 

In more than three hundred pages the evidence 
accumulates, and the facts running through every 
period of our history are against perfect faith in 
a, general change of mind and heart, though we do 
have here one conspicuous and glorious instance of 
the defense of the fundamental spiritual rights of 
man and citizen. For the highest tribunal of New 
Jersey, true Americans will have unmeasured 
praise. “Liberty is not dead,” men say, reading the 
final verdict, which comes out of the following 
events. 


N.J., in 1924, Roger N. Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, with associates, 
went to the City Hall plaza in that city, raised the 
American flag, and proceeded to address the crowd. 
The riot act was read by the police, the plaza 
cleared, and Mr. Baldwin and others were arrested. 
He was sentenced to six months in jail for “unlaw- 
ful assembly” and for making “great and loud 
noises and threatenings.” The case went through 
the courts on appeal and the verdict was confirmed 
until, finally, the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
speaking through Justice Kalisch, reversed it and 
adjudged Mr. Baldwin and his associates innocent 
* of all offense. The opinion recites the sacredness 
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‘people in a peaceful and law-abiding manner. 


During the strike of the mill workers in Paterson, 
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of our American tradition not only, but that of 
Britain. 

The right of the people to meet in public places to discuss 
in an open and public manner all questions affecting their 
substantial welfare [said Justice Kalisch] and to vent their 
grievances, to protest against oppression, economic or otherwise, 
and to petition for the amelioration of their condition and to 
discuss the ways and means of attaining that end, were rights 
confirmed and guaranteed them by the Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights, the mainstay of the 
British Constitution and the bases of both our Federal and 
State Constitutions. Of course, it goes without saying that 
this inestimable boon of liberty was to be enjoyed by the 
Our Federal 
Constitution recognizes this invaluable right of the people. 

Let it be repeated, the people have a right freely to 
assemble together. In so doing, their rights and 
their acts must be given “the most liberal and com- 
prehensive construction.” Such assembly must be 
protected, not attacked, by officers of government. 
If in an assembly there are “acts of intimidation 
and disorder which are likely to produce danger to 
the tranquillity and peace of the neighborhood and 
have a natural tendency to inspire rational, firm, 
and courageous persons in the neighborhood with 
wellgrounded fear of serious breaches of the peace,” 
there is unlawfulness. But there was no such con- 
duct or temper in this instance, the court decided. 
There is “an utter absence of proof” except that 
many of the acts of the police were unlawful! 

Thus the essentials of an almost historic case 
are presented to the country. We have no desire 
to underestimate the measure of liberty that we 
enjoy. It is a large measure, as a matter of fact. 
But it ought to be a perfect measure, pressed down 
and running over, we declare, with a supreme pas- 
sion for the law, for the social order, and above 
all, for the dignity, the integrity, and the divinity 
of the human soul. At last, liberty is kept in the 
name of religion. The churches must guard it. 
That liberty is often violated and routed is due to 
the mean, intolerant, domineering disposition of 
men who have no religion, or a Fundamentalist 
religion which curses as it goes. We of the free 
churches rejoice in all victories for liberty because 
we have for our calling the guardianship of liberty 
as the chief essential in the progress of humanity. 


An Extraordinary Nomination 


N EXTRAORDINARY EVENT is the nomina- 

. tion of Herbert Hoover by the Republican 
Party as its candidate for the Presidency. These 
are the things which make the choice of him remark- 
able, in some sense unprecedented : He was without 
any pledge or commitment to the party or to the 
country, before his nomination. He has never been 
a politician in the partisan sense, and people cannot 
tell even now if he is a Republican or a Democrat 
in the ordinary meaning of those labels. His dis- | 
tinction, and, in turn, this supreme recognition, 
comes not from his political philosophy but from 
his social and economic engineering. He has been 
judged by his works. If he should be elected Presi- 
dent, there would probably be less of ordinary 
politics in Washington than we have ever known in 
our history. 
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An Inspired Dreamer 


During the past month, the English-speaking world has been com- 
memorating the tercentenary of a man who won for himself a conspicuous 
place in the world of letters. John Bunyan offers convincing proof of the 
truth that genius is no respecter of persons. To this itinerant tinker, 
confined in Bedford gaol, it was given to create a-work expressive of 
English Puritanism at its best and highest, and at the same time one of 
the best stories in the world. The Pilgrim’s Progress is a classic of the 
finest quality. Not only is it the most perfect reflection of seventeenth- 
century English life and manners obtainable; but with a vividness and 
accuracy almost unsurpassed, its pages deal with human experience as it 
exists everywhere and always. Every life has its Sloughs of Despond, its 
fights with Appollyon, its Doubting Castles. We all of us number among 
our acquaintances Messrs. Pliable, Ignorance, By Ends, and Little Faith, 
along with Great Heart, Faithful, Mr. Valiant-for-Truth, and Mr. Honest. 
Not one of us but has walked the streets of Vanity Fair, sojourned in the 
House Beautiful, climbed the Hill of Difficulty, seen from the Delectable 
Mountains the sunlight flashing on the domes of the Celestial City, taken 
our way thither companioned by certain Shining Ones. Only certain 
portions of the Bible itself in their human appeal are superior to “this 
dream which was not all a dream.” To this day, its simplicity, its keen 
thrusts, warm sympathy, clear understanding of human nature, and yal- 
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iant faith have never been surpassed. 


A. R. H. 


Europa Irredenta 


EMBATTLED BORDERS. By EE. Alexander 
Powell. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 

Last year Mr. Powell visited eastern 
Europe. He motored through France to 
Italy, saw Jugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Esthonia, Latvia, and Finland. 
Everywhere he conversed with important 
people. He interviewed Mussolini, Ma- 
saryk, Benes, Count Apponyi, Horthy, and 
scores of others. His wide experiences as 
a traveler and writer stood him in good 
stead; and he has produced a book which 
is as readable as a novel, as informative 
as a history. The automobile in which he 
made the trip gave him almost no trouble. 
When trouble did come, there usually ap- 
peared as a helper a returned emigrant 
who could “spik Ingleesh.” “Before the 
war ay work in rubber fact’ry in Akron, 
you betcha.” The most dramatic of these 
helpers was the man who stole some gaso- 
line for Mr. Powell from the government 
depository in Esthonia! 

It is remarkable and portentous how 
many sore spots Mr. Powell uncovered. 
The peace of Versailles and its followers 
have left many problems for the future. 
The attempt to unscramble the ethnic eggs 
of Eastern Europe undoubtedly solved 
some problems and redressed some griev- 
ances; but it caused some others, many of 
which carry the possibilities of future 
wars: Italy’s foiled ambitions on the 


AMgean and in the Balkans; the unsatis- » 


factory blending of races in Jugoslavia; 
the painful shearing of Magyar races from 
Hungary; the oppression of Transylvania 
by Rumania ; the humbling of Austria; the 
jumble of races in Czechoslovakia; Po- 
land’s aggressive and militant spirit, 
coupled with her possession of the Cor- 
ridor, hateful to Germany; frontiers 


which are artificial and inviting contro- 
versy. In many countries, Mr. Powell 
found a determination to right wrongs in 
the immediate future, and he fears that 
unless some careful steering is done there 
is serious danger of another conflict, and 
then—the deluge. 

The book can scarcely be accused of 
bias, for the author is careful to state 
both sides. One can see that he does not 
like Mussolini, but he admires some re- 
sults which the Duce has produced; and 
he thinks the dictator will be remembered 
as one of Italy’s greatest. He is pretty 
hard on Rumania, even ealling her a 
vulture, but he justifies his verdict by ap- 
pealing to the reports of the delegations 
sent out by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps one of the most hopeful 
signs which he sees is the dismembering 
of great estates and the parceling out to 
small farmers. Some injustice or seeming 
injustice to the former landlords was 
inevitable; but now that the average peas- 
ant owns his own land, has “a croft and 
a coo,” he is less likely to be a revolu- 
tionist, for where his treasure is, there 
is his heart, too. So some of the seeds of 
war will “die aborning.” 

The author thinks that the League of 
Nations has had little influence in settling 
such abuses as have arisen in the last ten 
years. If it had a little more prestige, 
and could be trusted to render just ver- 
dicts, it might become a real federation of 
the world. But meantime the nations are 
arming their borders, putting up tariff bar- 
riers, and enforcing irritating passport 
regulations, all sources of possible wars. 

The book is plentifully illustrated, and 
has a number of maps which show graphic- 
ally the new alignments of frontiers. This 
is a real contribution to our knowledge of 
Eastern Europe, from the Balkans to the 
Baltic. ELF. 
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Science and Religion 


ADVENTURE. By B. H. Streeter and Others. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

In recent years, a group of English 
thinkers has put forth two valuable vol- 
umes on Immortality and The Spirit. Two 
of these writers, Mr. Clutton-Brock and 
Miss Lily Dougall, have recently died. 
Miss Dougall expressed the desire that her 
house should continue to be “a workshop 
for religious thinking.” Now comes Mr. 
Streeter, one of the original group, with a 
new volume entitled Adventure—T he Faith 
of Science and the Science of Faith. Of 
the six essays in the symposium, he him- 
self has written two—those, namely, on 
“Moral Adventure” and “Finality in Reli- 
gion.” Mr. John A. MacMurray, an Oxford 
tutor, has written on “Beyond Knowledge” 
and “Qbjectivity in Religion.” 
M. Chilcott has an essay on “Myth and 
Reality”; while Alexander S. Russell, an 
Oxford lecturer in chemistry, opens the 
volume with an essay on the “Dynamics 
of Science.” Of the six essays, Dr. 
Russell’s is the only one that really de- 
serves the title Adventure. He shows that 
there is no finality in science. It is always 
revising its conceptions. Moreover, it rests 
on postulates or assumptions, some of 
which are set forth. A scientific law is 
simply a generalization from observed 
facts possessing greater probability than 
an hypothesis. Even the best established 
laws are subject to modification. For in- 
stance, the classical mechanics of Newton 
is modified by the discoveries of Einstein. 
Just now physics is on an idealistic tack, 
while psychology seems to be moving in 
the other direction. Dr. Russell's chapter 
on the “Dynamies of Science” is an excel- 
lent foundation for a sermon on the Faith 
of Science and the Science of Faith. 

Dr. Streeter’s chapter on “Finality in 
Religion” is disappointing. He wants to 
be adventurous, and he advises us to live 
dangerously and constructively; yet the 
main conceptions of traditional Chris- 
tianity for him are final. He would like 
to be a traveler, and yet not leave home. 
His adventures are not on the high seas, 
but in a protected bay. There seems to 
be no original suggestion, no daring 
thought, but a defense of the old doctrines 
of institutional Christianity. On the other 
hand, his essay on “Moral Adventure,” 
which turns out to be mainly on the 
ethics of sex, is very sensible and on the 
whole satisfying. He makes it very plain 
that, if marriage is to be happy and suc- 
cessful, full value must be given both to 
the physical and to the romantic aspects 
of sex, since if either of these is allowed 
permanently to usurp the first place it will 
detract from the highest spiritual attain- 
ment in marriage and in friendship out- 
side the marriage bond. The rocks below 


the surface, on which many families are — 


wrecked, are charted. Dr. Streeter says 
it is less surprising than might at first 


Catherine ~ 


appear that the husbands of “holy” women | 


sometimes take to drink. It is refreshing 
to find a representative of institutional 


Christianity frankly admitting that no- 


definite directions or rules as to divorce 
can be found in the teaching of Christ, who 
stated ideals but did not lay down laws. 


It is perfectly clear that the fragmentary _ 
= a 


aa 
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base. 


( ports ig the words of the Great Teacher 


gu Bani: in our ficuate iain Fur- 
thermore, as independent scholars see 
"clearly, Jesus did not legislate for future 
ages, because he believed that there would 
be no future. He expected the end of our 
_ present world would come in the lifetime 
of his generation. The essays of Mr. Mac- 
Murray and of Miss Chilcott have nothing 
adventurous about them, but seem to the 
reviewer to be merely defenses of tradi- 


tional religious views. G. R. D. 
The Old Corner 
A CENTURY OF BOOKSELLING. Privately 


Printed. Boston: The Old Corner Bookstore. 


Published on the occasion of its one- 
hundredth birthday by the Old Corner 
Book Store, this little book is delightful. 
The printing is unusually well done, and 
the text reads with an interest and literary 
finish which reflects credit on its editors. 
The volume reviews the history of this 
ancient shop from the time when, a cen- 
tury ago, Richard B. Carter and Charles J. 
-Hendee began to do business at the 
eorner of Washington and School Streets, 
until the present time, when Mr. Richard 
F. Fuller and Mr. Joseph M. Jennings 
eontrol the business. Says Dorothea 
Lawrence Mann, author of the descrip- 
tion: “Despite the fact that all material 
vestiges of the older store have passed, 
the name and tradition remain, and vis- 
itors to Boston still delight to visit it and 
to carry away to their homes books bear- 
ing the little marker of ‘The Old Corner 
Book Store.’ It is in these ways that we 
realize that in its hundred years of book- 
selling the ‘Old Corner’ has become a 
national institution.” A number of wood- 
euts of Old Boston, and of men famous 
in literary circles, add considerable in- 
terest to the book. 


Amy 


SeLectED PorMs or AMY LOWELL. 
by John Livingston Lowes. 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Was Amy Lowell a great poet? How 
far can she be regarded as having won 
a place among the immortals? Among 
American singers, just where does she 
belong? On the slopes of Parnassus, 
where lies the bit of territory which is 
hers by right of eminent domain? Ques- 
tions such as these will not down. Doubt- 
less, fifty years hence, they will still be 
asked. . Certainly to-day, though Miss 
Lowell has now been dead for some years, 
the problem of her gifts and her fame is 
far from settled. In our own mind, it 
has been raised afresh by this collection 
of typical specimens of her work which 
Messrs. Houghton Mifflin have just pub- 
lished. The selection from the eleven 
volumes of Miss Lowell’s poetry has been 
made by an ardent admirer, Professor 
Lowes of Harvard. It contains repre- 
sentative examples of her different verse- 
_ forms and her most characteristic work. 
Although most of the poems are cast in 
those forms of free verse of which Miss 
was a vigorous apostle, many are 


Edited 
Boston: Houghton 
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in rhyme. The editor has made his choice 
with discrimination and care. He has in- 
cluded, besides the now famous Patterns, 
the beautiful Lilacs and many short pieces 
rich in imaginative coloring, along with 
several narrative poems like The Doll, Tire 
Rose-Bud Wall-Paper, and Hedge Island, 
the last-named having first appeared in 
Can Grande’s Castle, a prose poem which 
contains the concentrated essence of Eng- 
land. Here also is the delicately lovely 
Behind Time, as well as the poet’s apologia, 


_ entitled Workings of The Creative Mind. 


Included likewise is The Sisters, a tribute 
to Sappho, Mrs. Browning, and Emily 
Dickinson, with whom Miss Lowell does 
not hesitate to associate herself, together 
with that portion of A Critical Fable 
which contains her reckoning of her own 
gifts; for humility was not one of Amy 
Lowell’s virtues. We are surprised, how- 
ever, to find in such good company the 
poem Jrades, in our opinion one of the 
least successful of the efforts of this artist 
in words. The picture it evokes of Miss 
Lowell “sitting on a ridgepole in a bright 
breeze,” shingling a house from the ridge- 
pole down, is scarcely inspiring. When 
one has read the collection through, al- 
though it reveals many poetic gifts of no 


mean order, one cannot but wonder how - 


many of these verses possess the quality 
of survival. Are they likely to live? Cer- 
tainly, in not one of them occurs a line 
or a phrase which sticks in the mind of 
the reader after the book is closed, an 
infallible test of poetry truly great. To 
this extent, at least, Amy Lowell has al- 
ready been weighed in the balance and 


found wanting. A. Roo. 
Tabloid Reviews 
Sueaves. A ComMEDY OF MANNDRS. By 


Marie Conway Oemler. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.00. 

The author of Slippy McGee has written 
a number of worth-while novels, but 
Sheaves is not one of them. It contains 
not a few of its author’s characteristic 
touches of humor and picturesque charm, 
and the story starts out well, but it soon 
degenerates into melodrama of a fairly 
cheap variety. A gushing sentimentality 
abounds. The situations that develop are 
improbable, and most of the conversation 
employed is wholly preposterous. 


Tuny Coutp Nor Stenp. By Struthers Burt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A collection of ten short stories written 
in Struthers Burt’s characteristic style, 
dealing with certain significant phases of 
contemporary American life. As _ speci- 
mens of this difficult type of literary 
craftsmanship they are almost perfect, 
superior to the work of most of our fiction 
writers. Their meanings are subtle, con- 
yeyed in language notable for its natural- 
“ness and repressed force. 


Tae Torcurs Frarn. By Stark Young. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A novel which has left us with varied 
impressions, some favorable, others quite 
the contrary. Altogether impossible is it 
to award this book either wholesale praise 
or undiscriminating blame. As a story it 
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eontains much that is admirable, together 
with much wholly lacking in anything 
like genius. The plot of itself falls natu- 
rally into two parts, in length almost 
equal. The first portion, whose back- 
ground is New York, is conventional, un- 
duly drawn out, often dull. Then the 
scene is transferred to a little country 
town in Mississippi, and immediately the 
story comes to life. The local atmosphere 
is portrayed with charm and no little 
humor. The various characters become 
convincing, and situations fall into a suc- 
cession altogether plausible. This part of 
the work proves entirely worthy of the 
author of Heaven Trees, which was one of 
the most distinctive of last summer's 
novels. Obviously, Mr. Young knows his 
South. In depicting its people and their 
characteristic points of view lie his best 
chances for success. A.B. H. 


Tur Hatr-Hesrvep. 
ton: 


By John Buchan. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
Written almost thirty years ago, and 
long since out of print, The Half-Hearted 
deserved republication. Its pages reveal 
an earlier Buchan, although those who 
know the author of Greenmantle, Witch 
Wood, and John McNab only through his 
later works will find in it many touches 
prophetic of the attainments of his riper 
years. Here is a romance not unworthy 
of Stevenson—its earlier scenes laid in the 
Scottish Highlands, its later chapters giy- 
ing place to the narration of thrilling 
episodes which occur in the Indian hill 
country and on the Afghan border, and 
which culminate in a tragedy wholly in- 
evitable and deeply moving. We confess 
that we have read it with absorbing in- 
terest. The style is clear-cut and vivid, 
the’ various personages are genuinely 
human, the hero is a figure distinct and 
virile. Many of the scenes are thrilling. 
The entire story gains added force and 
attractiveness in that it is told in a manner 
essentially high-bred. We heartily recom- 
mend it. A. R. H. 


Bos- 


FLORIAN SLAPPEY GOES ABROAD. 
Roy Cohen. 


By Octavus 
Boston; Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
Just as in Kent Knowles, Quahaug, 
Joseph C. Lincoln pictured the humors of 
a Cape Cod Yankee sojourning in the 
English countryside, Mr. Cohen imagines 
a host of funny situations which befall a 
group of Southern Negroes during their 
travels in continental Europe. Our old 
friends, Florian Slappey, Lawyer Evans 
Chew, Orifice R. Latimer, Sicily Clump, 
and others, already familiar figures in 
this writer’s previous stories, constituting 
a unit of the Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Ine., of Birmingham, Ala., travel 
abroad, meeting with a_ succession of 
laughable experiences on foreign soil—in 
Naples, Venice, Paris. Mr. Cohen knows 
his colored brother. These tales are as 
entertaining as any he has written. 
A. R. H. 


Books Received 


Tor CHUMS AND THEIR Powwows. By Rey. 
Richard B. Hassell. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. $2.00. 
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The Great Secret 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE > 


Once upon a time there lived, in a work- 
basket, a large family of spools of thread 
and silk. All the spools were well known, 
but some of this family were better known 
than others. 

Among the ones that everyone in the 
house knew, was Lord Darning Silk, Lady 
Linen Thread, Countess White Cotton, 
Baron Black Twist, and dainty Duchess 
Pink Sewing Silk. They were so needed 
by the household that not a stocking, a 
sock, a torn garment, or little Betty’s pink 
dresses could have got along without them. 
Had the workbasket family ever been 
photographed, these five well-known spools 
would have stood in the front row with 
their names printed under them, and 
marked, “Reading from left to right.” 
The other spools would have been in the 
background in a jumble, without so much 
as a first-name of any one of them printed. 

“T call it pretty mean!” said one of 
the jumble. “Look at me! I am the most 
beautiful and delicate creature in the 
world. Where would you ever find a 
lovelier shade of sea-green than my court 
costume shows? It is far more handsome 
than that of Duchess Pink Sewing Silk. 
Her costume of pink is so tiresome, I 
think !” 

“You are right,” said another voice from 
the jumble. ‘“It-is mean not to be noticed 
at all. Your beauty unquestionably ex- 
ceeds that of the Duchess. Your name is 
much better sounding than hers, too. 
Duchess Pink Sewing Silk can never: equal 
Princess Sea-Green Silk, to my way of 
thinking !” 

“Thank you, good Count Gray Cotton,” 
said Princess Sed-Green Silk. “You are 
so kind! Your manners alone place you 
above Baron Black Twist. Your costume 
of pale gray matches your courtly grace— 
so modest and in such good taste!” 

“What about me?” called another voice 
of the jumble. “My scarlet uniform ought 
to give me a place at the head of the 
kingdom, I should say!” 

“So it ought!” cried Count Gray Cotton. 

“T say so, too!” declared another voice. 
“If we had dashing General Scarlet Reel 
at our head, we should not be mere no- 
bodies, as we are now!” 

“Count Gray Cotton and Lady Lavender 
Bobbin,” said General Scarlet Reel, “I 
salute you both and thank you for your 
high respect for me. I shall be glad to be 
at the head of so good a company as you 
and the rest of this large family, who 
have been too long idle and almost for- 
gotten, it seems. Your words have stirred 
me to action. I will become the head if 
you will all obey my orders. Obeying 
orders is the first step in getting anybody 
out of a rut. If you agree to this, I say, 
‘Attention, all!” 


Every one of the jumble quickly stood 
at attention. And instead of the jumble, 
there was as orderly a company of soldier- 
like silks and cottons as any General could 
wish to see. 

“Good!” cried General Scarlet Reel. 
“Now the next thing to do is a bit of 
scouting. True soldiers never fight if 
there is no need. It would be wicked to 
kill Lord Darning Silk, Lady Linen 
Thread, Countess White Cotton, Baron 
Black Twist, and Duchess Pink Sewing 
Silk. Only savages would do such a thing, 
and we are far above being savages, I 
hope! The proper thing to do is the bit 
of scouting. By that, I mean we must 
say nothing, but for the next few days 
let each one of us quietly watch the ways 
of these famous friends, and try to find 
out what it is that makes them different 
from us. If we can learn their secret, we 
may be able to become quite as well known 
as they. Say nothing, but for seven days 
watch, and let us see what goes on.” 

Seven days after, sure enough, General 
Searlet Reel once more called the jumble 
to order, and what do you think? Why 
every one had learned the secret! He 
could tell at a glance, and said so. 

“Ah, my friends,” said he, “I know now, 
and so do you, that the reason our five 
are so noted is because they do not 
lie idly about like the rest of us and brag 
about their looks. They are busy doing 
real work for others. They have learned 
that the really great are those who serve. 
Lord Darning Silk mends many a hole in 


The Barn Swallow 


In the Allegheny mountains, 
When the apple orchards bloom, 
I know of eaves in a big red barn 
Where I'll find nesting-room. 


I’m coming back! I’m coming back! 
My wings are on the wind; 

I’m coming back with the springtime 
To the hills I’ve left behind. 


I’m coming back! I’m coming back! 
To the hills that I know best; 
Where the mountains sleep, and the 
winds walk, 
And where my wings can rest. 


In the Allegheny mountains, 
When the apple orchards bloom, 
I know of eaves in a big red barn 
hie T’ll find nesting-room. 
—William Sargent. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is in Nature just as much, or 
as little, as the soul of each can see 
in her.—J. O. Shairp. r 
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stocking and sock. Think of ‘ita noted 


lord mending stockings and socks !” 
“Yes,” eried Lady Lavender Bobbin, 
“and I discovered that Countess White 


Cotton spends hours and hours making’ 
and mending undergarments and dresses— 
work I never in the world could have — 


done, I know!” 

“And Lady Linen Thread sews on many 
a loose button! I have seen her,” said 
Princess Sea-Green Silk. 

“Oh, and you should see Baron Black 


‘Twist making button-holes!” cried Count 


Gray Cotton. 

“T have,” said General Scarlet Reel; 
“and as for Duchess Pink Sewing Silk, 
she might be nothing more than a seam- 
stress, for she makes all of the lovely pink 
frocks for little girl Betty! No wonder 
our five are so loved by the household !” 


Cherry Time 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I know what the robins are singing, 
As out in the orchard they hop— 
They’re shouting their joy in _ bird- 
language 
Because of the fine cherry crop. 


The trees are aglow with red clusters, 
We've cherries to can and to spare; 

So robins are piping their pleasure, 
And getting their full robin share. 


“But,” piped up Captain Navy Blue 
Spool, “how can we copy their secret when 
our colors are not wanted?” 

‘Never mind about the ‘how,’” replied 
General Scarlet Reel. “If anyone is will- 
ing to serve, the ‘how’ will always come. 
How many of you are ready to copy our 
noted five when the chance comes? Up 
goes my own right hand, as you can see!” 

Up went all the other hands, too. 

Oh, ho! In time their chance came to 
serve. It came in this way :— Betty had 
a new doll given her. And Miss New Doll 
had to have so many clothes, right away, 
that every one of the jumble became noted. 
And whether you believe it or not, Captain 
Navy. Blue Spool was the first called into 
service, for Miss New Doll’s first dress 
was to be a yachting costume! How he 
worked! And each night he danced a 
hornpipe for joy, and reported all he knew 
to the jumble. 

“Pipe your eye, my hearties! !” he cried. 
“There’s nothing so cheering as serving 
others, as I have found out for myself, now ! 
And your turns are all coming; for Miss 
New Doll is to have a Palm Beach gown 
of sea green, a quiet gown of gray for Sun- 
days, a scarlet cloak, a lavender evening 
gown, and enough other things to make 
every one of the rest of you show what 
you can do with your colors!” 

“There!” cried General Scarlet Reel. 
“Didn’t I tell you the chance would come 
to those who are willing? At last we shall 
all be noted!” Z 

And they were! One look at Miss New 
Doll’s clothes would tell you right away 
that the whole jumble of the workbasket 
had been changed to a company of great 


; and ladies because each had learned 
that the secret of being great is to be 
ready to help others in even so small a 
thing as the sewing of a seam! 
**. [All rights reserved] 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Wherever you go, 
Just open your eyes; 
For Nature has always 
A happy surprise. 


Whatever you do, 

Enjoy to the full. 

Your “bucket” is waiting; 
It’s you that must pull! 


ee 
Shep’s Night Outdoors 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


- Nobody could understand why Shep, the 
big collie, refused to be shut in the wood- 
shed that night. He wouldn’t go in even 
for Michael, and he was Michael’s dog. 
The little boy dragged him firmly inside 
at last and slammed the door. For a few 
minutes Shep barked steadily—short, in- 
dignant barks full of meaning, and then 
he began to leap up to reach the window. 
He was going to jump through the pane! 
“Better let him out, Michael,’ said 
Michael’s father.- “I don’t know what's 
the matter with him, but it’s a warm night 
and it won’t hurt him to sleep outdoors.” 
So Shep stayed outside, and when 
Michaél went to bed he put his head out 
the upstairs window and saw the old dog 
lying on the lawn looking away down the 
road and out across the river with quiet, 
waiting eyes. 

Later that night Michael was awakened 
in the dark by Shep barking under a back 
window. He heard a man’s voice, and 
then his father getting out of bed and 
going downstairs. There was a good deal 
of talking, which Michael couldn’t hear 
plainly, and then he saw a streak of light 
slide- under the door and play for a 
moment along the wall. Though he was 
yery drowsy, he knew that his mother had 
dressed and was going downstairs, too. 
He wondered what was happening, but he 
was too sleepy to care; so it was not 
until morning that he found out. 

When he went down to breakfast, there 
was a strange man covered with a quilt 
lying stretched out on the kitchen sofa, 
and Shep, with a platter of clean bones 
beside him, was curled up in his corner 
by the woodbox. He seemed to have en- 
joyed something extra in the way of break- 
fast, and plenty of it. 

Michael’s mother told him the story. 
The’ man on the sofa was a game warden 
who had been driving, late at night, to 
his home up river after a visit to the 
trapper’s camps in the woods out over the 
hills. It was dark and cloudy ; and though 
he had a flashlight which he played over 
doubtful spots along the road where his 
horse picked the way carefully, the bat- 
_ teries in it had grown weak and the light 
was faint, with a queer dark blur in the 
" center. The rains had been heavy, too, 
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and here and there the frost had been com- 
ing out in soft boggy spots. There were 


a number of bad holes, and now and then 


he passed a place where a bit of the bank 
had given way and slipped into the river. 
The warden was watching, but he could 
not see clearly, and he reined his horse a 
little too close to one of these. Suddenly 
one side of the carriage sank, and horse, 
wagon, driver, and all toppled over the 
rim! 

“We none of us understand why the man 
wasn’t killed., It seems a miracle,” said 
Michael’s mother. “The horse came down 
on top of him, and he could move just 
enough to loosen some of her harness and 
push her off. He could hear both horse 
and wagon go rolling over and over down 
the hillside and land on the shore below. 
All was dark and still after that, till he 
heard Shep barking. The man whistled 
and called, and-when Shep found his way 
down close, struggled to his feet, bruised 
and dizzy, but with no broken bones, and 
managed to follow the old fellow to the 
house. Shep barked to us, the man 
shouted, and your father woke and went 
downstairs.” 

It did, indeed, seem a miracle. Michael’s 
father had gone down and brought up the 
horse and found the wagon. The former 
was scarcely scratched, and even the 
wagon would need only a few repairs. 

“T need a few repairs, too,” said the 
game warden, coming out of a nap and 
opening his eyes to look at Michael. “But 
like the horse and wagon, I came out in 
pretty good shape—leg a little lame, and 
will be for maybe a week; but that’s all. 
IT heard your mother tell you that without 
your collie she doesn’t believe I would 
have reached the house last night, and 
that’s true. He’s a fine dog.” 

Michael knelt down on the rug by Shep, 
took hold of his shaggy ears, and looked 
into the dog’s wise brown eyes. He 
thought how stupid he had been last night 
when he had dragged the old fellow into 
the shed against his will. 

“Shep must have felt something was 
going to happen,’ said he. “Wise old 
dog! I wonder how he knew!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Boy Scout on Long Hike 


Augusto Flores, Peruvian Boy Scout, has 
now reached Mexico City, on his long hike 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New 
York City. Augtisto is eighteen years old. 
In July, 1926, he, with four companions, 
started from Buenos Aires; but two of 
the boys turned back, and two lost their 
lives. Alone, Augusto kept on, and his 
long hike has led him through parts 
of Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. He estimates that thus far he 
has walked about 11,000 miles. 

His way has led over high mountains 
and through dense jungles. Captured by 
savages in Bolivia, he managed to escape; 
seized by bandits in Ecuador, he again 
escaped. In Nicaragua he fell into the 
hands of General Sandino, who later re- 
leased him. ‘The worst of his journey 
over, he should reach New York in safety. 
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Senate Page Boys 


The following information about page 
boys in the United States Senate is given 
in Current Hvents: 

“Pages—there are twenty-one of them— 
are appointed on recommendation of Sena- 
tors, thirteen by the Senators of the 
majority party (at present, the Republi- 
can), eight by the Senators of the minority 
party (now the Democratic). Rules re- 
quire that Senate page boys be at least 
twelve years old; they may not be reap- 
pointed after their sixteenth birthday. As 
to their education: Compulsory school 
laws of the District of Columbia say that 
boys under fourteen cannot receive certifi- 
cates to work. The effect of this in gen- 
eral is to confine the appointments to those 
between fourteen and sixteen. Moreover,’ 
the school board requires that boys, of 
whatever age, in order to be appointed, 
must have received an eighth-grade cer- 
tificate from the public schools. If not, 
they must go to school a certain number 
of hours a week to make up for the time 
spent in the Government service. The 
Senate doesn’t have a school for boys who 
have to take this work, but a teacher, ap- 
proved by the school board, is permitted 
to use a room in the House wing; and 
there, morning and evening, the boys from 
the Senate, along with page boys from the 
House of Representatives, attend classes. 

“The boys report for duty at 9.30 each 
week-day morning—except when there is 
no session, when all but a few are ex- 
cused—and work until the Senate adjourns 
for the day. The Senate meets at noon. 
Before the session starts, the boys busy 
themselves in preparing the papers on the 
Senators’ desks, filing the daily Record, 
and arranging the bills and documents 
printed overnight. Then, after the session 
is over for the day, they put everything in 
good order. During the session, the pages 
sit in the Senate Chamber on the rostrum 
(platform), in front of the Vice-President's 
desk (he is the presiding officer), seating 
themselves, as nearly as they can, an equal 
number on each side. They must be quick- 
moving, and ever on the wateh for the nod 
of the head, snapping of the fingers, or 
hand-clapping, all methods used by the 
Senators to summon a boy. They must 
also be ready at all times to run errands 
or to help in any way that they ean. 
Pages get $3.30 a day salary. As to uni- 
forms—dark blue _ knickerbocker suits, 
with black shoes, are worn.” 


WhoP 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Who said spruce boughs made a fine bed? 
Hear that trade rat right overhead? 

This tent’s leaky. Move over, fellah! 
Next time I camp, bring an umbrella! 


Soyotes howling over the hill— 
Way I’m shaking, must have a chill. 
Pancakes taste of kerosene; 

Hope I never see another bean! 


These mosquitoes get pretty tame. 
Sand in the bacon? Well, I’m game. 
Ashes served with every bite— 

Who said camping wasn’t all right? 
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Pilgrims to Priestley Home Aid 
Projected Movement in York, Pa. 


Unitarians of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference made pilgrimage to the home of 
Priestley at Northumberland, Pa., June 5; 
then, quite in the spirit of that pioneer, 
gave an offering toward founding a new 
Unitarian society at York, Pa. The Con- 
ference also listened with intense interest 
to the story of the formation and growth 
of the new church in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Mary Taggart of Northumberland, 
a descendant of Joseph Priestley, met the 
pilgrims, fifty-two in number, at Sunbury, 
from where they proceeded to Northumber- 
land by auto. The first place visited was 
the grave of Priestley, where the Con- 
ference purposes to erect a fitting monu- 
ment. A committee comprised of Joseph 
Priestley Button of Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa. and 
Charles L. Chandler of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have this matter in charge. The pilgrims 
then proceeded to the Priestley Chapel, 
where an enthusiastic meeting was en- 
joyed by a capacity audience. 

Dr. H. E. Bender, pastor of the Sun- 
bury Methodist Episcopal Church, offered 
prayer. Rey. John B. W. Day of Lan- 
caster conducted the devotional service. 
Rabbi Herbert Price of Northumberland 
spoke briefly, saying that in the future he 
could see but one church. There would 
be no such division as Jew, Gentile, Prot- 
estant, or Catholic. All would be united 
for the worship of God and service to man. 

Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge of German. 
town, Pa., stated that the Priestley Fund 
for the Home for Aged Unitarians grows 
slowly, but that a number of the churches 
of the Conference have been building and 
now can turn more effort in this direction. 
It is hoped that in a very few years an 
appropriate amount will be realized to ac- 
quire and maintain a building. 

Mr. Chandler, in introducing George 
Ross Hull of Harrisburg, told how the 
Conference had planned for the past five 
years to establish a church in Harrisburg. 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., 
chairman of the committee, with the able 
assistance of Mr. Day of Lancaster, Octo- 
ber 30 last instituted services for four 
Sunday evenings, furnishing ministers and 
music with such satisfactory results that 
the American Unitarian Association took 
up the matter, and services were con- 
tinued until May 24. Mr. Hull told of 
the Society which had been started by the 
Conference and which at present has forty 
signed members, with the expectation of 
ten more by September. 

The offering of the day is to be used to 
promote the formation of a liberal group 
in York. Mr. Day is to have charge of 
this work. Rey. J. H. Breneman, Methodist 
minister of Northumberland, made a few 
remarks and gave a reading of poetry. 

Mrs. F. G. Pierce of Germantown made 
a plea to have the museum and home of 
Priestley reclaimed. The property be- 
longs to the Scientifie Society, Dr. Gerald 
Wendt of State College being the cus- 
todian, but for lack of funds it cannot be 
cared for and guarded as is desirable. 


Mrs. Pierce suggested that each Unitarian 
co-operate with the scientists by giving 
one dollar. 

The pilgrims went to the Home and 
Museum of Priestley, where Dr. Wendt 
explained the apparatus and led the party 
through the house, which is in a good 
state of preservation. The chapel is in 
perfect condition, having been recently 
repaired and repainted. After a dinner 
to which all the pilgrims were invited as 
Mrs. Forsythe’s guests, a song service was 
held at 7.30 o’clock in the Chapel. 

O40: 


Dr. Reinhardt, Dr. Shippen 
on China Famine Committees 


One million Chinese men, women, and 
children—not fighters, but civilian peasants 
in no way responsible for the evils that 
have come upon them—have died of star- 
vation during the first four months of 
this year. This loss of 250,000 human 
lives each month threatens to continue 
until the autumn harvests. The United 
States minister to China cabled more than 
a month ago that $500,000 was needed for 
immediate use, and a more recent message 
from Shantung states that the need is now 
much more acute. 

Dr. 
laywoman and president of Mills College 
in California, is a member of the National 
Committee for China Famine Relief, of 
which Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is chairman. 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen is a member of the 
Greater Boston Church BExecutive Com- 
mittee. Checks should be drawn to China 
Famine Relief, and may be sent to Rev. 
A. D. Leavitt, chairman of the Boston 
Committee, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Many churches are taking a special offer- 
ing for this emergency. 

Money is not conveyed into China; but 
is used to purchase food, which is given 
to the peasants in return for work on 
wells, irrigation projects, and other con- 
structive undertakings for the prevention 
of future famines. Among the members 
of the commission in charge of food dis- 
tribution is the manager of the Peking 
branch of the National City Bank of New 
York City. 


Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Unitarian- 
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Confirmation After Study Course — 


How the ancient practice of confirma- 
tion, perpetuated in St. John’s Church, 
Unitarian, in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
adapted for grounding children in the 
fundamentals of a free faith, is suggested 
by this report, in a recent calendar of 
that church, concerning the examination 
of the confirmation class: 
aad Mal examination was just a little 
different from that of previous years, as 
the whole course and plan of instruction 
was different. We followed no catechism, 
but sought to give the pupils of the class 
a clear understanding of the fundamentals 
of religion and of our position in the 
Christian Church. We are glad to say 
that the children showed by their intelli- 
gent answers that they had profited by 
their attendance on the class, and that the 
congregation followed the proceedings with 
deep interest. One lady approached the 
minister after the close of the service and 
said: ‘I wish I had received such instruc- 
tion when I was confirmed. But I simply 
memorized a catechism, the contents of 
which I failed to understand.’ ” 

This church welcomed fifty-seven new 
members on Easter Sunday. Thirteen of 
these were members of the confirmation 
class. 


Revise Service Book at Montreal 


The Unitarian Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, Canada, is using its new Book 
of Services, a revision of the one which 
has been in use since 1862. This was the 
famous book of which eight services were 
compiled by Dr. Thomas Sadler and two 
were specially written by James Martineau. 
There have been omitted from the present 
edition two services which contained long 
litanies, thought to be unsuitable in these 
days; and the rest of the book has been 
earefully revised on the ground that, al- 
though it well expressed the devotional 
feeling of the church, some of its phrase- 
ology was thought to be at variance with 
the theological thought of the present day, 
and it was recognized that changes were 
necessary in the interests of sincere and 
clear expression. The members of a 
special committee have been engaged on 
this work for some five years. 


To Mary Augusta Safford 


In the vestibule of the 
First Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines, Iowa, is this 
bronze tablet, inseribed: “In 
Loving Memory of Mary 
Augusta Safford, Minister of 
this Society, 1899-1910; Pas- 
tor Emeritus, 1910-1927. This 
Tablet Erected by Unity 
Circle, 1928.” Miss Safford’s 
thirty years in the active 
ministry included also the 
pastorate of Unitarian 
churches in Humboldt and Sioux City, 
Iowa, -and the secretaryship for many 
years of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 
During her Des Moines pastorate, the 


present adequate brick church building 
was erected and dedicated free of debt. 
Miss Safford died at her home in Orlando, 
Fla., October 25, 1927. 2 
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Di: en Boros Made Bishop 


_ Distinguished Transylvanian Unitarian, well known in this country, 
succeeds the sainted Joseph Ferencz 


HE announcement that Rey. George 

Boros, D.D., of Cluj-Kolozsvar, has been 
elected Bishop of the Unitarian Churches 
of Transylvania, was received June 7 by 
radiogram from Dr. Gabriel Csiki by Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. Dr. Cornish at once 
forwarded a return radiogram of congratu- 
lations and godspeed, with a letter reiter- 
ating his good wishes. 

“A great honor has been conferred upon 
you, and in our judgment you confer a 
great honor upon your high office,” he 
wrote. “You bring the rich experience 
and the deyotion of your years of work 
for the cause in your beloved land, and 
we know well that you will give to it the 
full measure of your wisdom and devo- 
tion. Remember us, we beg you, as your 
loyal _supporters and members of your 
household of faith. Your friends here at 
the American headquarters join with me in 
sending you our affectionate salutations.” 

Dr. Boros has served in the capacity of 
vicar to Bishop Joseph Ferencz, whose 
death occurred last February, during the 
latter years of the venerable Bishop’s ad- 
ministration. Especially has he been the 
traveling arm of the bishopric, making 
most of the foreign contacts. He has been 
in this country several times and traveled 


_widely both here and in England, so that 


he has many friends in both countries. 

In 1900, when Dr. Boros was here for 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 


from Harvard. His education was in 
Kolozsvar and in Germany and also at 
Manchester College, England, where he 
displayed great intellectual ability and 
those qualities which make a spiritual 
leader. In his earlier manhood he was 
minister of several.parishes. For years 
he has been professor and dean in the 
Unitarian Theological School in Cluj- 
Kolozsvir, and secretary of the Chief 


Consistory of Transylvanian Unitarian. 


Churches. It is expected that these posi- 
tions will now require two men. 

Dr. Boros is of one of the old and 
honored families in his country and is a 
linguist of marked ability. Members of 
the commissions which went over from 
this country to Transylvania in 1920, in 
1922, and later, were accompanied on 
many of their travels by Dr. Boros, who 


gave invaluable aid as an interpreter and 


in introducing the American Unitarians. 
He is of a cosmopolitan type, and his 
wider knowledge of the world has been 
brought to bear on the local problems of 
the Transylvanian churches. 
and in council, Dr. Boros has been useful 
during the time of harrowing difficulties 
following the transfer of Transylvania to 
Roumanian dominion. 

Mrs. Boros is active in the work of Uni- 
tarian women in Kolozsvaér as president 
of the Alliance, and participates actively 
in the social welfare activities of the 
church. 


New Association Officers 


Assignment of committees, appointment of secretaries— Bronx felluwship 


The first meeting of the new board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held on Thursday of Anni- 
yversary Week at the Unitarian Building, 
Boston. The budget for the coming year 


was discussed and adopted, and the per- 


sonnel of the various committees, depart- 
ment secretaries, and epnolntiye officers 
was determined. 

* The members elected on the Executive 
Committee for the new year are Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Henry H. Fuller, Percy 
W. Gardner, Dr. Maxwell Savage, and 
Parker BH. Marean. 

The other committees are made up as 
follows : Finance—Henry H. Fuller, Joseph 
BE. Dunipace, C. O. Richardson, Oliver 
Prescott, and George 8. Wright; Publica- 
tion—Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. F. S. C. 


Wicks, and Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton; 


Foreign Relations—Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, 
Morton D. Hull, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Dr. F. S. C. Wicks, and Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher; Religious Education—Ralph 


_Beatley, Charles S. Bolster, Isaac Sprague, 


Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, Miss Evelyn 
Sears; Social Relations—Dr. John H. 
_ Lathrop, Robert L. Cox, Dr. Frederick R. 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Dr. F. S. C. 
New Americans—Dr, John H. 


Lathrop, William HE. Hardy, Dr. George 
¥. Patterson, Isaac Sprague, Mrs. Frank 
W. Pratt; Wayside Pulpit—Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, 
Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, and W. Forbes 
Robertson; Recruiting the Ministry—Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Percy W. Gardner, Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Emmet L. Richardson, 
and Dr. Minot Simons; Library—Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, H. H. Railey, Dr. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, 
and Mrs. Frank W. Pratt; Sustentation 
Fund—Dr. George IF. Patterson, Percy W. 
Gardner, Dr. Walter R. Hunt, Dr. Minot 
Simons, and Mrs. Caroline §8. Atherton; 
Ministerial Aid—Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt, and Dr. George F. 
Patterson. 

'The following department secretaries 
and appointive officers were appointed by 
the board: Secretary of Department of 
Social Relations, Dr. Robert C. Dexter; 
editor of Year Book, Rev. Elmer S8. Forbes; 
secretary of Department of Religious 
Education, Waitstill H. Sharp; associate 
secretary of Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, Rev. Edwin Fairley; director of 
Publication Department, W. Forbes Rob- 
ertson; field secretary, Rev. Régnvaldur 
Pétursson; executive secretary, George G. 


In the field. 
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Davis; clerk in Department of Religious 
Education and editor of The Beacon, Miss - 
Marie W. Johnson; secretary of Commit- 
tee on Sustentation Fund, Rev. James GC. 
Duncan; publicity secretary, Mrs. Jessie 
BH. Donahue; editor of Wayside Pulpit, 
Dr. Henry H. Saunderson; secretary of 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry, 
Rev. Fred R. Lewis; librarian of Refer- 
ence Library, Miss Cynthia Griffin. 

George G. Davis, who is serving as 
secretary and treasurer of Lombard Col- 
lege, was granted a year’s leave of absence 
without compensation. 

The budget adopted included the usual 
estimates of expenses of administration of 
headquarters and the several departments 
of the Association, church extension, and 
church aid. 

The sum of $1,000 was set aside from 
the income of the Billings Lectureship 
Fund for the coming year, for work in 
College Centers, the sum to be expended 
at the direction of the Administrative 
Council acting with the Joint Student 
Committee. The board voted to continue 
financial assistance to the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 

The following vote gives official recogni- 
tion on the Association’s records to the 
long service of two Jamaica Plain church 
school-teachers :: 

“Voted: That the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association desire to make 
fitting record of the fact that in the church 
school of the First Congregational society 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Miss Ellen GC. 
Morse has just completed her seventieth 
successive year as teacher in the church 
school, and that Miss Caroline D. Putnam 
is credited with a record of fifty-five 
years of teaching, beginning her school 
connection as a member of Miss Morse’s 
first class. They recognize in the service 
of these two teachers a contribution to 
religious education which for length and 
devotedness it would be difficult to match, 
and a source of personal influence whose 
fruitfulness none can measure. These 
good women have blessed church, com- 
munity, and the fellowship which proudly 
claims and would fain honor them.” 


Resolution on Tuckerman 
by Trustees of Meadville 


The trustees of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School have adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing the board’s desire to co-operate 
with the Tuckerman School in the event 
it is decided to remove that institution 
to Chicago, Ill. The resolution was 
adopted at a meeting of the trustees held 
at Meadville, Pa., June 5 


Berlin Church Gives Generously 


The First Unitarian Church in Berlin, 
Mass., was omitted from the list of 
churches which had made the requested 
five per cent. increase in contributions to 
the American Unitarian Association pub- 
lished in the Word and Work section of 
Tuer REGISTER, May 24. This parish’s con- 
tribution for the past three years has been 
double that which it made previously, and 
to this it has added the five per cent. 
increase besides making an offering of 
$100 to the Unitarian Foundation, 
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~The New Church at Harrisburg 


Forty signed members—Rev. William A. Vrooman in 
charge until minister can be settled 


REACHING and pastoral work in the 

new Unitarian Society of Harrisburg, 
Pa., whose organization was announced at 
the 108d annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, is to be carried on 
by Rey. William A. Vrooman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Wilmington, Del., 
until the society is in a position to settle 
a minister. ‘ 

The Harrisburg church is the result of 
efforts begun last autumn by the Joseph 
Priestley Conference. It appointed Mr. 
Vrooman to visit Harrisburg and consult 
with persons who were known to be inter- 
ested and to arrange, if possible, for a 
few services. He met with George Ross 
Hull, Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter E. Severance, and they agreed 
to look after local arrangements. Charles 
Lyon Chandler of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
former president of the Conference, was 
able to raise a small sum of money. to 
help meet preliminary expenses. Mr. 
Vrooman held service several times in the 
parlors of the Penn-Harris Hotel. Other 
ministers of the Conference agreed to take 
one evening service each. The response 
from the start was promising and the 
services were continued about’ three 
months. 

Then Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, one of the 
field secretaries of the American Unita- 
rian Association, brought the aid of the 
Association in furnishing supplies and con- 
tributing to the expenses. Various min- 


isters visited the city, giving their serv-. 


ices, but having their expenses paid 


throughout the winter. The choir of the 
Lancaster, Pa., church gave two or three 
special musical programs. The attendance 
sometimes was nearly a hundred, but 
probably averaged between fifty and sixty. 

By this means interest’ was increased ; 
and, acting upon the advice of Dr. Hunt 
and Mr. Vrooman, the:congregation in May 
decided to adopt a constitution and organ- 
ize a membership. Up to the present, 
forty men and women have signed the 
membership roll. The following officers 
and trustees of the society were elected: 
George Ross Hull, president; William C. 
Harwood, secretary; Walter E. Severance, 
treasurer; Mrs. Florence HE. Kirby, T. C. 
Mirkill, C. U. Peeling, J. Harry Richey, 
C. H. Sawyer, William A. Sponsler, trus- 
tees. Various committees were also or- 
ganized, and the Finance Committee re- 
ports pledges of about $1,500 toward ex- 
penses of the coming year. The American 
Unitarian Association has voted a grant 
of $750. : 

With the funds in sight, the society de- 
cided to obtain the services for a year or 
so of a minister of one of the other 


“churches, who could conduct service every 


Sunday evening and do some pastoral 
work until the church might gain sufficient 
strength to warrant the calling of a min- 
ister. At a meeting of the congregation 
a resolution was unanimously adopted to 
invite Mr. Vrooman to undertake this ad- 
ditional work. Services will be-resumed, 
in a hall engaged for the purpose, on the 
third Sunday of September. 


Personals 


Miss Mabel EX. Adams, principal of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston, Mass., 
and an active member of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
received an honorary master’s degree, June 
12, from Gallaudet College for the Deaf, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D.C., in recog- 
nition of her services for the deaf. Gal- 
laudet is the only college for the deaf in 
this country, and it is maintained by the 
United States Government. 


Fred O. Ellis, one of the founders of 
All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
in Braintree, Mass., is ninety-two years 
old, and still takes keen and active in- 
terest in the fortunes of that parish. He 
celebrated his ninety-second birthday May 
21. In reply to a letter of congratulation 
-and a bouquet of roses from THE REGISTER, 
Mr. Ellis wrote of early days of All Souls, 
recalling that at the first service, con- 
ducted by James DeNormandie, April 22, 
1900, the attendance was 127 persons, in 
spite of an easterly storm. “All Souls 
Chureh has been an influence for good in 
this community,” he wrote. “Its genial 
theology has done much toward softening 
harsh doctrines hereabout, as seen in grow- 
ing friendly relations and interchanges 
between parishes and pastors.” 


Rev. and Mrs. Frederick L. Weis are 
the parents of a son, Robert Pomeroy, born 


June 12. Mr. Weis is minister of the 
Richmond Street Unitarian Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


A daughter, Charlotte Vaughan Weath- 
erley, was born to Mrs. Evelyn Abby 
Weatherley and the late Vaughan Weath- 
erley of Ridgewood, N.J., May 25. The 
father, who was mechanic for the Wright 
Aéronautical Corporation and an active 
member of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., was killed May 9 in an airplane 
accident near Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. 
His wife, formerly Miss Evelyn Chase, 
served at one time as national secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 


Miss Mary Rankin, organist of the 
Second Parish Unitarian Church in Saco, 
Maine, and Eugene Hill, Jr., were married 
in that church June 9. 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
sails on the Cordoba from New York for 
Southampton, June 30, for an eight weeks’ 
English lecture tour in the interests of 
religious education and pageantry. The 
work is under the auspices of the liberal 
churches of Great Britain, and the time 
will be spent mostly in Devonshire and 
southwest England. A similar tour under 
the same auspices was made in Warwick- 
shire three years ago. Her husband, Rey. 
A. N, Foster, is superintendent of the 
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Connecticut Universalist Convention and 


a member of the Unitarian fellowship of : 


ministers. 


A kitchen shower was given to Mrs. 
Joseph S. Loughran, wife of the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Orange, 
N.J., June 5. Over fifty gifts were pre- 
sented, and with each one was an appro- 
priate poem. Mr. and Mrs. Loughran will 
move into their new home 212 Cleveland 
Street, September 1. They will spend July 
and August at Addison, Maine, where Mr. 
Loughran will fill a summer pulpit. 


The following names of Unitarian lay- 
men appeared in the recent elections of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences: 
Dr. George R. Minot of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., one of the councilors; Prof. 
Harry M. Goodwin of the First Parish 
in Brookline, Mass., librarian; John H. 
Thayer of the Unitarian Church in Lan- 
caster, Mass., member of the Auditing 
Committee; Walter L. Jennings of 
Worcester, Mass., member of the C. M. 
Warren Committee; and the following 
associates of the Academy: Charles F. D. 
Belden, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and treasurer of the National 
Library Committee of THE REGISTER; 
Edward J. Holmes of Boston, a grandson 
of Oliver Wendell ‘Holmes; Roland W. 
Boyden of the First Parish Church in 
Beverly, Mass., formerly of the Repara- 
tions Commission; John Chandler Cobb of 
the First Parish Church in Milton, Mass. ; 
William L. W. Field, headmaster of Milton 


Academy; Robert Lincoln O’Brien of Ar-— 


lington Street Church, Boston, editor of 
The Boston Herald; Edmund A. Whitman 
of the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, associate 
minister of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., was the captain 
of a team composed almost entirely of 
members of that -church who canvassed 
the parish in the recent $2,000,000 cam- 
paign of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


Ben Whitesmith, who won second prize 
in the Murray-Warner essay contest at the 
University of Oregon, is the son of Rev. 
E. M. Whitesmith, minister of the Unita- 
rian Church in Eugene, Ore. The contest 
is held to stimulate interest in problems 
of the Orient. Mr. Whitesmith’s essay 
dealt with “Present interrelations of 
China and the West.” 


Evening Alliance Garden Outing 


The Hvening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton was successful beyond its expectations 
in securing additions to the Mary May 
Eliot Memorial Fund of the Fruit and 


Flower Mission, through the outing which 


it sponsored Saturday afternoon, June 2. 

Through the generosity of Miss Marian 
R. Case of Weston, Hillerest Gardens 
were opened to the public and more than 


four hundred visitors wandered at will — 


through the beautiful place, where wild 
as well as cultivated flowers were to be 
seen. Tea was served, and seedlings were 
on sale in the lecture hall. The entire 


proceeds, amounting to $341.50, are now in 


the hands of the treasurer of the fund. — 
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Mr. Carver Ordained 
Graduate of Meadville Installed at 
Billerica, Mass.—Has travelled exten- 

' sively in Europe and Orient — 


Ransom Fuller Carver of Brookline, 
- Mass., was ordained to the Unitarian min- 
istry and installed as minister of the First 
Parish, Unitarian, Church in Billerica, 


from Meadville Theological School at the 
commencement, 
national director of the Young People’s 
Religious Union from 1925 to 1927. He 
_has traveled extensively in countries of 
Europe and the Orient, and following his 
marriage to Miss Amy Jeannette Hedrick, 

June 30, the couple will spend a wedding 
trip in France, Italy, and Switzerland, 
returning to Billerica September 1. 

The ordination and installation sermon 
was preached by Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Brookline, of which Mr. Carver is a mem- 
ber and where he taught in the church 
school. Discussing “Religion, the Inter- 
preter of Life,’ Mr. Peterson declared that 

| the pagan attitude toward life and the 
scientific explanation of life were alike 
unsatisfying. 
“My friends,’ he said, “it all comes 
down to this. Religion is the true inter- 
preter of life. In the last analysis that is 
| why we have churches. The basic prob- 
lems of life are not solved in the market 
| place, in the school room, or in the labo- 
ratory. The fundamental questions are 
| not answered even by the most profound 
. treatise on philosophy. f 
q These basic problems and fundamental 
questions require solutions and answers 
| in terms of the spirit. For thousands of 
, years man has turned to the Church for 
the spiritual interpretation of the baffling 
| enigma of human life. For thousands of 
years to come, I believe, man will continue 
to seek from religion .the satisfying 
q answers to his deeper questioning. 
} Rey. Arnold R. Perron of the North 
] Billerica Baptist Church offered the in- 
vocation; Robert Schacht of the First 
Parish Church in Bedford, Mass., read 
from the Scriptures; President Franklin 
C. Southworth of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School offered the prayer of or- 
dination; Prof. William W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
delivered the charge to the minister; Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis, representing the American 
Unitarian Association, extended the right 
hand of fellowship; Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge of Dedham, Mass., formerly minister 
at Billerica, delivered the charge to the 
people; Rey. J. Harold Dale, minister of 
the Congregational Church in Billerica, 
gave the welcome to the community. 

"Mr. Carver is descended from Robert 
Carver, nephew of John Carver, first gov- 
ernor of the Plymouth Colony; from 
Bryan Pendleton, the first surveyor-gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, and from Governor 
Shute of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
He was graduated from St. John’s School, 
_ Manlius, N.Y., in 1920. He spent two 
years at the University of Virginia, trans- 
ferred to Harvard University, graduating 
the degree of B.A. in 1925. He en- 
the Meadville School in 1926, and 


Mass., May 20. Mr. Carver was graduated 


June 12. He was a .8@n State College as statistician to carry 
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completed the regular three-year course 
in two years. He was called to Billerica 
April 16. : 

His engagement to marry Amy Jean- 
nette Hedrick, daughter of Prof. and Mrs. 
Wilbur Hedrick of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich., has been an- 
nounced. Miss Hedrick was graduated 
from the University of Chicago June 12. 
She has declined a position offered to her 
by the department of economies at Michi- 


Schedule of Union Services 
at Arlington Street Church 


These churches of Boston, Mass., are 
uniting for services in Arlington Street 
Church: the Second Church, the Univer- 
salist Church of the Redemption, the 
Church of the Disciples, and Arlington 
Street Church. Services are at 11 a.m. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arlington 
Street Church preached June 17, and the 
schedule for the rest of the summer fol- 
lows: June 24, Dr. Stephen H. Roblin, 
minister of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion; July 1, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen; 
July 8, Rey. Charles T. Billings; July 15, 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord; July 22, Rey. 
Du Bois LeFevre; July 29, Dr. Harold 
Marshall, Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House; August 5, Rev. HB. A. E. 
Palmquist, secretary of the Federation of 
Churches, Philadelphia, Pa.; August 12, 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker; August 19, Rev. 
J. R. Ackroyd, minister of the Lewisham 
Congregational Church, London, England; 
August 26, Rev. W. Harvey-Jellie, minis- 
ter of the Westmount Presbyterian Church, 
Westmount, Canada; September 2, Rey. 
Ralph H. Baldwin; September 9, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention; Septem- 
ber 16, Dr. Robert MacDonald, minister 
in charge of the Tabernacle Church, Salem, 
Mass.; September 23, Dr. Shippen. 


on research work. The wedding will take 
place June 30 in the Chapel of the Com- 
munity Church of East Lansing. 


Union Services, King’s Chapel 


Union summer services are being held 
by King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., and 
the First Church in Boston, in the Chapel, 
Sunday, at 10 a.m., with an organ recital 
after each service. Dr. John Carroll Per- 
kins, minister in charge of King’s Chapel, 
preached June 3; Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
June 10; and Dean Willard Sperry of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
June 17. Preachers for the rest of the 
season will be: June 24, Dr. Perkins; 
July 1, Rey. Abbot Peterson; July 8 to 
August 5, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight; 
August 12, Rev. George A. Mark; August 
19, Rey. William 8. Jones; August 26, Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman; September 2, Dr. 
Perkins; September 9, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown; September 16 and 28, Prof. Clay- j 
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THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL BUILDING FUND 


Announces That 


Within a few days, the readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will receive 
the current issue of The Western Unitarian, containing a number of 
articles describing the function and needs of Meadville Theological School. 
This issue will be particularly timely in view of contemplated plans for 
enlarging the services of the institution. 


Among the articles will be one entitled “Meadville’s Product,” by Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth, President of the School. “Meadville’s Library 
Needs” will be considered by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, while Charles H. 
Lyttle will deal with ‘“Meadville’s Memorials.” Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
President-Elect of the School, will describe “Meadville’s Hopes.” There 
will be a statement by Robert 8. Loring, Chairman of the Building Fund 
‘Yommittee. The articles will be illustrated. 


The Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Help thou _ thy 
brother’s 
boat across, and lo, 
thine own 
has reached the 
shore 


PERSIAN PROVERB 


Mr. Pennington to Braintree 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington has resigned 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church in Lincoln, Mass., to accept 
a eall to All Souls Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in Braintree, Mass. Mr. Pen- 
nington is a graduate of Earlham College 
and of the Theological School in Harvard 
University, and has been minister at 
Lincoln since 1925. During 1926-27 he 
served also as assistant minister of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, Mass., and he was re- 
cently elected national secretary of the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. He will 
begin his work in Braintree shortly before 
the opening of the church year in 
September. 


At the Community Church 


Sunday services will be held throughout 
the summer at the Community Church, 
New York City, at 11 a.m. Preachers so 
far have been as follows: June 3, John 
Haynes Holmes; June 10, Dr. A. Clay- 
ton Powell, minister, Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, Harlem; June 17, Dr. F. Ernest. 
Johnson, departmental secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches. Preachers there- 
after will be: June 24, Bishop Paul Jones, 
secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation ; 
July 1, Dr. Sydney Strong, associate editor 
of Unity; July 8, John sprees Hoimes ; 
July 15, Mr. Holmes; July 22, Mr. Holmes; 


July 29, Mr. Holmes; August 5, Mr. 
Holmes; August 12, Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott, leader, Ethical Culture Society, 


New York; August 19, Prof. Arthur D. 
Rees, lecturer and teacher, New York; 
August 26, Professor Rees; September 2, 
Rey. George Gilmour, minister, Unitarian 
Church, Denver, Colo.; September 9, Rev. 
Edmund Chaffee, minister, Labor Temple, 
New York; September 16, Rev. John W. 
Herring, chairman, National Conference 
of Jews and Christians; September 23, 
Dr. Henry Neumann, leader, Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture Society. 


To Hold Services in York, Pa. 


An interesting development from the 
Harrisburg, Pa., Unitarian movement is 
the interest aroused thereby among many 
liberal-minded people at York, Pa., who 
have asked Rey. John B. W. Day of Lan- 
easter, Pa., to organize them into closer 
co-operation with the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Mr. Day is planning to conduct an 
extensive advertising campaign in the 
York newspapers, and to hold meetings in 
that city in the autumn, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
SrxTpEnn Beacon StrRept, Boston, Mass: 


THE MEADVILLE 
_ THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and began its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY - 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at “Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Resse, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849  Imcorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, - 


through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip’ Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among ° 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Water S. SwisHsr, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Or, ees Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS beats E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 

3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian anern Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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' Mr. Bailey Accepts Call 


Rey. Ralph E. Bailey has resigned the 


pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 


in Omaha, Neb., to accept a call to the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass. 
He will succeed the late Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Mr. Bailey has been the 
minister of the Omaha church since 1922. 


Preachers at Fairhaven, Mass. 


The summer preachers in the Unitarian 
Memorial Church, Fairhaven, will be as 
follows: July 1, Rev. William H. Parker, 
Fairhaven; July 8, Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; July 15, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, West Newton, Mass:; 
July 22, Rev. George H. Reed, Winchester, 
Mass.; July 29, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Boston, Mass.; August 5, Rey. JB. H. 
Tegarden, Hopedale, Mass.; August 12, 
Rev. Laurence R. Plank, Rochester, N.Y.; 
August 19; Prof: William W. Fenn, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; August 26, Rev. Raymond 
H. Palmer, Lynn, Mass.; September 2, 


_ Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dartmouth 


College. 


Obituary 


MABEL ELLIS STEVENS 


One whose interest centers in, but extends 
far and fruitfully beyond, the hearthstone is 
a shining exemplar of womanhood in this age. 
Such was Mabel Ellis Stevens, mother of six 
children and widow of the late I. Frank Stevens. 
Her sudden death on January 2 was a distinct 
loss to the religious and social life of 
Nashua, N.H. 

Mrs. Stevens was born in Augusta, Maine, 
October 27, 1873, daughter of John and Hmma 
Bllis of that city. She was married in Water- 
ville, Maine, June 12, 1895, to Isaac Frank 
Stevens, and came to Nashua with her husband 
later in the same year. All her children sur- 
vive her: Isaac Blaine, Philip Ellis, Elizabeth 
Mary (Mrs. A. M. Norton), Dorothy Carolyn, 
Lawrence Nye, and John Bartlett. 

Mrs. Stevens was a life member of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. She gave gen- 
erously of labor and of means to the Unitarian 
church of Nashua, and was likewise active in 
the Women’s Alliance branch. She had been 
a member of the Nashua Woman’s Club since 
1897, and was also a member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society and the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 

She was a woman of charming personality, 
boundless energy, and unusual ability. With 
a wide circle of friends, her social contacts 
were broad and her opportunities for social 
activity were many. Her first interest, how- 
ever, was always in her family, and her friends 
will ever think of her primarily as an ideal 
wife and mother. 


NEWCOMB BATES TOWER 


In the death of Newcomb Bates Tower, on 
May 24, probably the most respected and the 
best beloved citizen of Cohasset passed away. 

He was born February 20, 1840, a direct 
descendant of one of the original settlers of 
the town—lIbrook, son of John Tower, who 


_ eame to Hingham, Mass., from England in 1637. 


He married on February 19, 1862, Sophronia 
Lawrence Parker, also of Cohasset, and of 
their five children they are survived by three 
daughters and one son. In 1866 he entered 
the coal, lumber, and hardware business with 
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“While in my heart of hearts 


I believe that abstinence is not temperance, and that all 
social evils result from abuse of God’s gifts instead of 
legitimate use and moderation, because of the unscrupulous 
conduct of the whole liquor interest before Prohibition I 
feel it my duty to stand for the strict enforcement of the 
Volstead Act and the Highteenth Amendment, confident that 
any modification will lead to the return of the saloon, if 
not to the repeal of both Amendment and Act.” 


The above is a typical paragraph from the many letters 
now coming from readers of THr CHRISTIAN ReEGIstTEeR to 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATBEN, Ph.D. 
For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

‘WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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his brother, Abraham H. Tower, Jr., who died 
in 1904, leaving him the sole owner of the 
business of Tower Brothers and Company. For 
forty-seven years, 1873-1920, when he refused 
re-election, he served the town in practically 
every office within the gift of the community. 
For many years he was a trustee of the Co- 
hasset Savings Bank. At eighty years of age 
he was made an honorary member of the Kono- 
hasset Lodge, A. F, A. M., and in 1927 was 
presented with a veteran’s medal in recogni- 
tion of fifty-eight years of membership. He 
was a lifelong and active member of the First 
Parish Church, serving for a few years us 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, and for 
many years, until his death, as a deacon. At 
the age of seventeen he became church organist, 
continuing for over thirty-seven years. 

Mr. Tower was deeply interested in all that 
concerned the community, and he promoted its 
welfare with intelligence and devotion. He 
was a true lover of mankind, and preserved 
until his death a keen interest in the develor- 
ments of science and the growth of humani- 
tarianism, in all that promoted human welfare 
and progress. In his personal life he was 
distinguished by a sympathetic tolerance and 
a spirit of good will and charity. He loved to 
see the good in his friends and acquaintances, 
and always refused to enlarge upon the evil 
or to repeat idle rumors and invidious gossip. 
He inspired the warmest affection of his friends 
by his courtesy and gentleness and loyalty, and 
won the devoted love of his family. In his 
last years he was happy in the unfailing love 
and devotion of his family and friends, and 
passed away peacefully, in possession of all 
his faculties and serene in the calm faith of 
the Unitarian religion, which he cherished with 
affection and loyalty. F.J.G. 
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SCHOOLS 
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MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
acs arg ace oe deg peer course, Art, Music, 
ouse-craft. ymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie M 


Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetts 


Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Daughter : : “But smoking doesn’t do any 
harm, Mother.” Mother: “Then, for good- 
ness’ sake, how did you ever come to take 
it up?”—New York World. 


“Mhey say the charming murderess has 
been convicted, but I ean’t find anything 
about ft in the paper.’ “No? Look under 
‘Oddities in the Day’s News.’ ’—Life. 


A novelist was chatting with his pub- 
lisher. “By the way, where did you get 
the plot of your second novel?” asked the 
latter. “From the film version of the 
first,’ was the reply.—Liverpool Evening 
Eepress. 


A Londoner was asked by his little son, 
“Daddy, is Aberdeen close to Edinburgh?” 
“Yes, my boy,’ said the father. Then, 
after a moment, “And to every other town 
in Scotland.’”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Dear Old Soul (visiting her very sick 
brother): “I’ve had a very nice letter 
from Hmily. She says she’s so sorry she 
ain’t able to come and see you, but she 
hopes to be able to come to the funeral.” 

—New Outlook. 


The Saturday Review offered a prize a 
few weeks ago for the best example of a 
brief conversation between Ananias and 
George Washington. The winning entry 
was: George Washington: “Sir, I never 
told a lie.” Ananias: “Sir, I believe you.” 


Doughboy: “Aw, what do you know 
about war?” Leatherneck: ‘Nothin’, 
buddy. Not a thing. War’s somethin’ I 
don’t know nothin’ about. But I got two 
medals in an intervention, three machete. 
euts in a pacification, and six bullet 
wounds in a punitive expedition.’—Life. 


Someone has taken the pains to discuss 
the “shades of man” as follows: 


When he’s mad, they say he’s Red. 

When he’s a coward, they call him Yellow. 

When he’s straight, they say he’s White. 

When he’s loyal, they say he’s Blue. 

When he’s unintelligent, they call him 
Green. 

When he has no pep, 
colorless. 


they say he’s 


Dr. Rufus M. Jones has said that on his 
visit to the Orient, whenever he was asked 
if he believed in denominationalism, he 
replied simply by relating the story of the 
boy who, when he heard of an eclipse of 
the sun, sold tickets to his friends for ad- 
mission to his backyard to see it. It was 
only after it was over that they learned 
that they might as well have seen it any- 
where else. 


The first Duke of Wellington, victor of 
Waterloo, made tea-drinking at Strath- 
fieldsaye a ceremony, especially at break- 
fast, when he presided over a tray filled 
with little silver teapots and gave each 
guest a choice of green or black. “What 
tea do you take, sir, green or black?” 
would sound the stentorian voice, and 
a teapot would be passed for the 
guest’s own use in accordance with his 
reply. On one occasion, a youthful visitor, 
much in awe of his illustrious host, was 
so overcome by the question that he stam- 
mered, “I take it mixed, your Grace.” 
For a moment the Duke seemed staggered, 
then roared, “Take Mr.—two pots.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by. sending Annual Contributions 

to the Treasurer. ' 


James P. Parmenter... . President. - 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons ~ 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


od haces following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


" RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A.- 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 - 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ets Aret eak se minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


‘Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


BUTT TOPOL LULL LOL LoDo 


ERATE 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address : 1912 “qr treet, 
Northwest. 


UNITARIAN COLLEGE MAN sr a 
ment for the summer. Tutoring preferred. 
Address StuprntT, Box 138, Dighton, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector of Religious Hducation. Bxperienced; 
Mrs. W. L. WALSH, Billerica, Mass. F 


ELDERLY PEOPLE BOARDED; also semi-in- 
valids. Good home, care; references. Call 

ate 5168, or at 69 Washington Street, 
alden 


YOUNG WOMAN, 20, Johns Haskina Zebnee 
sity student, holding University of Grenoble 
(France) certificate for proficiency in French, 
will act as tutor, companion, or governess 
until October. THz CHRISTIAN RuGisTER, C-140. 


PERRIDGE HOUSE, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
England, near Glastonbury, Bath, ‘and Wells. 
Paying guests received in country house. Farm 
and garden produce. Owner’s car. Hostess 
member of English-Speaking Union. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENEY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, _butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, jaundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals, 


CaPrroL 5985. Office Hours, 10-8, 
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Why Religion for Ourselves’ or Our Children? a 


by Lee M. Friedman . 

Movements and Reactions in "England, ‘by R. 
Nicol Cross, M.A. 

The Most Dangerous Man in * America, “by 
Hubert.C. Herring . 

Can Missionary Zeal Be Budgeted? “by. Ival_ 
McPeak 5: 


Lombard Confers "Forty-Seven: Degrees 523 
Pilgrims to Priestley Home Aid Projected Move- .- 
ment in York, Pho oe 5 eee es SO 
New Association Officers, ll.. .€ «tie cee 
Dr. George Boros Made Bishop . . ... . 53l 

' The New Church at Harrisburg eo 6 hte Menus 


Books and Books 
’ An Inspired Dreamer; ‘Europa Trredenta; Books: 526 
Our Children - 
- The Great Secret, by Blanche Elizabeth Wade . “528 
Shep’s Night Outdoors, by Greta Gaskin Bidlake 529 
Poetry A yare ° 
* Cherry. Time, a 
“Dip For Bucket Where You Are,” by "M. L. G. : 
Hastings; Who? by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 529 


Church Notes... --- +. + 530 


Marjorie Dillon . 


Pleasantries . . sree me © © eee © 536 
- Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


Service at 11 a.m. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425° 


Congress Street. . Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. ‘Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Mr. Silliman will PREBCH June 24. Summer 
visitors welcome. | ; 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDBH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Siaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), ; 


corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth’ Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m, 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 


and ~ 


(Borough Hall Subway: Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. 
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five 
John Howland 
Morning service, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Mornin 
Prayer with sermon ik Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins D.D. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel: A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer Service at 11 A. M. Preacher, Rev. Stephen 
H. Roblin, D.D., minister of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. The Second Church, the 
Church of the Redemption, the Church of the 
Disciples, and the Arlington Street Church 
unite in the conduct of these services. 
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; “Dare We Elect a Catholic President?” 
2 


“Who is America's aie nansees 1 
Citizen ?”’ 


“Frantic America.” " 
Four Patriotic Addresses © 
By Arthur Wakefield Postpaid Ph.D. 


Ten Cents Each. 
Also 27 other titles. egertptive ce . 
_ cular sent free on nad 


WEST SIDE Pecans, 
550 Cathedral Parkway, Ni 


